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PREFACE 

Our work for "The Children of the Frontier" 
brought us in close contact with the people who were 
facing the refugee problem in all of its complexi- 
ties of suffering and horror. After the Armistice 
it was possible to visit the families from whom 
the children in our charge came and to determine 
when they cotdd be safely returned to their homes. 
Most of the families belonged to the devastated 
districts of the Departments of the Mame, the 
Somme, the Aisne, the Nord and Pas de Calais. 
We visited hundreds of families of refugees and 
were thus given an opportunity for intimate 
study of conditions in many ruined villages. 

When, on returning to America, we heard on 
every hand expressions of doubt as to whether 
the French people were doing their share toward 
overcoming the difficulties resulting from the war, 
we felt that in loyalty to our brave friends of the 
north we would like to tell the story of their effort 

as we had seen it. 
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viii Preface 

The world at large will never know the full 
measure of the suffering of the population of the 
north of France, nor of the destruction wrought 
by the invading armies. The "cleaning-up" 
squads and Nature have already done much to 
hide the scars. What the tourist, flying by motor 
through the devastated regions, will see can in no 
way give an adequate impression of the destruc- 
tion nor of its effects upon the inhabitants. It is 
impossible to visualize the scene by reading the 
record of the impressions of other people; adjec- 
tives have ceased to carry meaning; generalities 
are without effect. 

Because our work called us to the north at 
various times, both during the war and after the 
Armistice, a series of pictures has been revealed 
to us which we have tried to reproduce by 
camera and by our simple story. These pic- 
tures are cross-sections, so to speak, of actual 
conditions. They leave much to the imagina- 
tion, but it is hoped that they will give a true 
idea of certain phases of the world conflict as 
affecting individuals, their bravery in facing 
physical hardships, their tenacity of purpose in 
the struggle against crushing misfortune, their 
fight to maintain their splendid morale. The 
indomitable spirit and energy of the people of 
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the north of Prance will soon succeed in re- 
establishing industrial activities and normal com- 
noLunity life. 

C XI. S. 
C R. XI. 
Boston, May, 192a 
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CHAPTER I 



AFTER THE ARMISTICE 



November ii, 1918. — Paris! Prom early 
morning the crowds gradually gather in the Place 
de la Concorde, until it is black with a moving 
mass of people waiting in silent expectancy. The 
clock strikes eleven. There is the sound of a 
cannon — ^the struggle is ended! With a united 
impulse the crowd drifts toward the Strasbourg 
statue and the black crepe draped over it since 
1870 disappears as if by magic. On a wall nearby 
is posted : 

''Conseil Miinicipal de Paris 
HABITANTS DE PARIS 
C'est la Victoire, la Victoire triomphale. 
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Stir tous les fronts Teimemi vaincu a depos£ 
les armes, le sang va pesser de couler. 
Que Paris sorte de la fi^e reserve qui lui 
a valu radmiration du monde . . . 

Nos marts peuvent dormir en paix, le 
sublime sacrifice qu'ils ont fait de leur vie 
k Tavenir de la race et au salut de la Patrie 
ne sera pas sterile . . . 

VIVE LA REPUBLIQUE! 
VIVE LA PRANCE IMMORTELLE!" 

Until dark the surging pageants pass; — sol- 
diers, and women with widows' veils covering tear- 
stained faces, with smiles that go to one's heart. 
They know the price that has been paid, and the 
smile is their answer that it was worth while. 

American lads, mounted on high trucks, have 
with them French girls, children and old people, 
who wave the American flag instead of their own, 
and in the hands of many of the strong American 
lads is the tricolor. 

Down in the poorer districts a virile old peasant 
woman harangues the crowd. 

"For fifteen months I was a prisoner in the Pas 
de Calais. My son was killed, my old man car- 
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lied off. I nursed the wounded in the hospitals. 
Everywhere I saw blood and suffering. Today, 
I see Alsace-Lorraine!" 

After the Armistice, the human war machine 
moved out of the war zone taking its movable 
material to be used for the Army of Occupation. 
Labor and burial squads replaced the fighting ' 
units in this devastated stretch of territory, 6000 
square miles in area, with a normal population of 
2,000,000 people. Over 1000 villages had been 
burned or otherwise destroyed; 550,000 houses 
damaged, of which about half were totally 
wrecked; 3500 miles of railroad track had been 
made useless; 800 bridges destroyed; a large 
proportion of the manufacturing plants had 
been gutted; 1,500,000 head of live-stock had 
disappeared. 

In the face of such vast need of assistance as the 
situation called for, it was months before a well- 
organized scheme of relief could properly function. 
The Government immediately created a Ministry 
for dealing with all affairs connected with the lib- 
erated regions. Later a bureau for activities affect- 
ing destroyed industries was created. 

Passport bureaus were crowded with appli- 
cants wishing to rettim to the north, and a steady 
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stream of refugees flowed back over the highways, 
not waiting for the formality of papers. It was 
the same population that had fled in terror before 
the invading armies. They struggled along, liv- 
ing in cellars, abris, huts or niins, en attendant. 
The goal of all was to reach home, little realizing 
the scene of complete destruction which awaited 
them. They were to find villages and towns 
with streets filled with the rubbish of buildings; 
bridges down, sewerage and water systems dam- 
aged or totally destroyed; no medical or nursing 
service; no transportation, lighting or system of 



Some of the earlier to return were able to col- 
lect abandoned army material with which to con- 
struct simple huts or patch up shelters. Property 
boundaries were in many cases obliterated and if 
established at random were likdy to be incorrect, 
so that Hie labor of rebuilding would be lost. Pew 
of the refugees had enough monciy to start opera- 
tions, and to establish their right to war indemnity 
meant indefinite dday. All sources of livelihood 
were cut off, since the factories and shops formerly 
giving employment had been destroyed, and the 
land rendered unfit for cultivation. Utensils, ma- 
diinery and equipment of every kind was lacking. 

The first necessity was to make village life and 
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activities possible and safe by removing rubbish 
and tottering walls, and collecting bricks and other 
material that could be utilized for rebtiilding. The 
Government itself undertook no work of recon- 
struction of Government or other buildings, but 
let out contracts to private contractors. This 
gave immediate work to returning inhabitants, 
as well as to Gennan prison labor and squads 
of militarized coolie workmen. The building of 
barracks did not keep pace with the demands ot 
the returning population, and indescribable con- 
ditions due to unsanitary housing resulted. No 
sooner was a cellar vacated by placing the occu- 
pants in better quarters than another family 
moved into the dark and damp abode. 

Inmiediately after the Armistice we spent weeks 
in the north among these civilians who were pay- 
ing the cost of the war in terms of reduced effi- 
ciency, energy and health. All roads led past 
dead, formless villages, in many of which the 
streets had disappeared. Personal possessions ly- 
ing about in deserted courtyards of partially de- 
stroyed villages were even more pathetic. The 
unsalvaged battlefields gave in detail their sad 
story. In the farming districts agricultural im- 
plements wantonly smashed and charred remnants 
of crops remained as evidence against the enemy. 
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In the industrial r^ons the twisted, blackened 
ruins of factories were silhouetted against the 
sky. When one passed groups of old men bowed 
from suffering, women and children with colorless 
faces, the skin drawn tightly over the bones, 
trudging over roads which led from one misery 
to another, one needed the sign seen in a British 
camp — "Pessimists shot on sight." 

November ii, 1919! A significant anniversary 
to be starting on a motor trip north. At eleven 
o'clock we observe the two-minute silence de- 
creed "in memoriam" and we think of a scene in 
the lift of the "Crillon" Armistice night, when we 
were dismissed at the entresol instead of the fifth 
floor. **Cest la victoire,'' said the one-armed 
soldier running the lift, as if that satisfactorily 
explained the lack of motive power. A gouty old 
French Admiral puflSng up five flights of stairs 
beside us murmured, ' ' La paix sera plus compligtUe 
gue la guerre.'' 

As a brown duffle bag filled with provisions is 
placed on top of our car, a delegate from the north 
seeing us off remarks: "You will find food now 
wherever you go. Emergency conditions in the 
devastated area are long since passed." 

Taking the high road to Meaux, we journey 
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through cultivated country pleasant to the eye. 
Beautiful scenery in back area leaves you un- 
moved, but as soon as you reach the first destroyed 
village your mind as a mirror reflects impressions 
impersonally. Just as the war is so much bigger 
than human beings, — ^its aftermath is the same, 
and one is quickened by contact with it. Every 
roadside scene strikes home and the impression 
made is never to be forgotten and yet almost 
impossible to record. The bent old woman car- 
rjring burdens mentally and physically heavy, — 
nothing in yotu: later life can crowd her from yotu: 
memory, nor the intonation of her voice as she 
speaks, with a mixture of courage, patriotism 
and personal grief. What do you remember of 
her? The pathos? — More than that, the lesson 
that you have learned from her of the philosophy 
of Ufe. 

If you have seen the rapairUs returning through 
Evian — the supreme triumph of Prance — ; if you 
have been at stations to receive r^ugees fleeing in 
front of the advancing enemy, — it is not the slight 
thing you are able to give to them, but it is what you 
get from them that remains in your mind. Even a 
refugee child, htmgry, cold and suffering, teaches 
you something that you wish to tell your own 
children in inculcating the rudiments of patriotism. 
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The Germans devastated many dqpartments of 
Prance, but they never crushed the spirit of the 
French, therefore were unable to conquer them. 

A tourist after ''doing" the battle-front in a 
few days, remarked — "Ruins get monotonous. 
It's just the difference in the height of the walls 
remaining in town after town. Everything else 
is the same." He did not speak the language and 
was an onlooker, but if you know one of the in- 
habitants in a village that has suffered, you be- 
come, for the duration of your stay in it, an in- 
timate part of the village life, its problems and its 
jojrs, and each visit is different. 

PrisdUa Crane, who is with us as secretary, has 
been busy studying maps and papers. She suddenly 
exclaims : "Just listen to these statistics from the 
Mame. Two hundred thousand people out of 
three hundred thousand have been refugees. What 
a story these figures tdl of heart-breaking scenes, 
homdess women and children fleeing in terror 
before the enemy's advance, — ^and many of them 
fled twice! ^ 

''Sixty-one thousand of the Mame refugees have 
already returned; isn't that brave of them? In 
August of this summer they had only nine of 
their destroyed factories rtuming with 3000 work- 
men employed, they now, three months later. 
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have thirty-four with 5500 workmen. That's 
55 per cent of those destroyed now in operation. 
I have also been looking up French committees 
in this region. Over sixty villages are covered by 
them. If we stop to visit all the French com- 
mittees where we go, we'll not have time to do 
anything else." 

In the destroyed villages through which we pass 
we find building activity, a number of carpenters 
at work, old women pushing vegetables in wheel- 
barrows, German prisoners and French soldiers on 
hay wagons, and peasants in the fields. One 
realizes that winter is at hand, and that the people 
are determined to be as much prepared as possible 
to face it. 

We pass through several of the villages reached 
by the Methodist and Wellesley Cdlege Units. At 
Lucy le Socage, the Wellesley Unit center, we get 
an atmosphere of comfort and pleasant personali- 
ties. Several of the girls speak of how responsive 
the older boys are and mention evening classes 
for teaching them English. They say that the 
social center is popular and the cinema and victrola 
are much appreciated. Whole families come to 
the performances, the older members bringing 
their work. Recently the young people asked if 
they could not have an evening to themselves 
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since the floor space was limited and it was diffi- 
cult to dance with babies crawling about. So it 
had been decided to give an invitation dance — 
Admission by card only.'* The girls tell us, 
This was a great success and the latest American 
steps are now the rage in the district." 

Members of the Wellesley and Methodist Units 
tell us that people prefer to pay for necessities 
and that they sell things at a slight loss. There 
are classes for sewing, sloyd and basketry. Dr. 
Wadsworth, in charge of the Methodist Unit says 
that in two of his villages, Vaux and Monneaux, 
the inhabitants are Protestants. 

''But Catholics or Protestants, it makes no dif- 
ference to us. We all work together under the 
French committees." 

He tells us they have a system of spending the 
money made from selling supplies for the benefit of 
the village from which it has come. For instance, 
in one village a man with a dub foot had a special 
boot bought for him in Paris costing 250 francs, 
paid for with funds obtained in this way. He was 
delighted with his boot, saying, ''All my life my 
foot has made me uncomfortable." 

We find traces of intimate comradeship between 
the members of these American units and the 
population among whom they are working. Again 
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and again one's mind comes back to the Ameri- 
can lads who fought and "held" in these villages 
during their destruction. 

We pass Bouresches, where the railroad station 
shows the results of struggle as our troops wrested 
ground from the enemy's best guard division ; and 
Cantigny captured in a splendid dash. We are 
surrounded by heights taken by Americans ad- 
vancing with the French, — Mont St. P6re in the 
face of machine-gun and artillery fire, — ^Por6t de 
F^e, where they cleaned out the machine-gun 
nests. Their fine morale and splendid fighting 
qualities were in great part due to General Persh- 
ing's constant admonition when the troops arrived 
in France. "Let us work hard and be incon- 
spicuous." 

Priscilla remarks, "There is a French committee 
near Belleau, at a place called Ch6zy-en-Orxois 
with Madame Dufay in charge." 

Madame Dufay is the wife of General Dufay, 
and this little village will always be associated with 
her for us. Both of her sons were killed, one of 
them while advancing with the Americans July 
1 8th, after ChAteau-Thierry. He fell near Ch6zy 
and was buried here. Madame Dufay came and 
settled in this little village with her daughter and 
dead son's fianc6e. She has a tremendous feeling 
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for Americans, and before the cemetery at Belleau 
was made she used to care for isolated graves 
found in the woods, placing flowering plants on 
them, and sending back to parents personal be- 
longings such as photographs and watches. Now 
she is working for civilians and showing no inten- 
tion of leaving. She is sturdy in appearance and 
always has a smile. One of her intimates re- 
marked about her, **It is only very seldom that 
even I, who know her well, catch her oflf her guard 
late in the evening, with a sad expression." 

After passing a German prison camp, just out- 
side of Belleau, we get out of the motor and walk- 
ing through a field covered with snow, falling 
softly, come to the entrance of the cemetery. An 
American flag floats above it. Nearby is a barrack 
being put up for the use of families who come to 
visit graves. One has a sense of fitness in an ar- 
rangement that will give them privacy and con- 
sideration. 

The general appearance of the cemetery is simple 
and dignified, — the crosses are of the same height 
and on the same level. We stand in silence, and 
think of General D^outte's citations to men 
he commanded in this region and his comments 
to us: 

''Under enemy fire the Americans crossed the 
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Escaut and held the opposite bank in the face of 
frequent counter attacks. 

"No American was found dead with his back 
to the enemy," he had said. "They gave their 
lives without counting. The Germans could not 
stand up against the spirit of 'Young America.' " 

On our previous visit we had found a little old 
peasant woman sitting on the outskirts of the 
gravqrard, quietly sobbing to hersdf . There were 
no French dead here, and as if in answer to an 
unspoken query, she said, "These American lads 
who have come so far to help us, they are our dead, 
too." 

As we look at the falling snowflakes mingling 
with the whiteness of these crosses her words come 
to mind. 

Our civilian line behind these dead has broken. 
The treaty is not ratified. 
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THE MARNE 



After spending the night in Ch&teau-'Tliierry 
we make an early start. Our first stop is at 
Ffere-en-Tardenois. This town is badly knocked 
about and German signs are still in evidence. A 
painting is suspended in mid-air in the church. 

We go directly to the Mairie. In the entrance 
court are some camouflaged cannon. In place 
of a front wall to the building there is a large 
patch of black tarred paper. We are received by 
Monsieur Daudon, le Moire, who takes us into his 
bureau through a hall filled with boxes of sup- 
plies for distribution, some of them American. 
He tells us that P^e was occupied by the Germans 
for two months. 

When we explain the object of oiu* visit he says 
he will furnish us with information about any of 
our families returning to his district, which in- 
cludes thirty-one communes. 

''The town records have been brought back and 
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put in place many months since. The system is 
the same everywhere. Cards giving the £tat civil 
of all the families who have returned are on file, 
distinct from the cards of families who remained 
in the town, so it takes but a few minutes to look 
up a family. 

"The French committees," he adds, "keep the 
record of just what has been furnished in the way 
of relief. There is no confusion or duplication, 
and the story is complete." 

When we speak of vacancies in our colonies, he 
says: 

"The mothers in our villages are not willing to 
send their children away this winter, even when 
the home is in a cellar. Families have been sepa- 
rated so long during the war that they are happy 
to be together again. 

"Out of 530,000 inhabitants of the Aisne, 
290,000 were refugees. Now, 41,000 are back. 
We are showing encouraging progress in our fac- 
tories. By August of this year 30 of the destroyed 
ones were nmning; now, three months later, 
there are 83. That brings the number of the de- 
stroyed ones now back in condition up to 48 per 
cent. In August we had 1500 men employed in 
cleaning up and rebuilding, now there are almost 
3500; and of workmen actually employed in the 
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factories themselves, in August the ntunber was 
only 650, now there are more than 1400. In com- 
parison with 1914, that means 29 per cent. We 
are an agricultural region and, fortunately, our 
fidds are fairly intact." 

As we leave, he escorts us into the hall, saying : 

*'My people are thankful for the fertility of 
their fields. They say where one lives makes but 
little difference, after all." 

Then he calls out, "Stop at Rue de Reims, 
No. 36, to see a refugee family just arrived. They 
have a goat, of which they are proud, but he is not 
a friendly animal." 

The goat regards us with great suspicion, head 
down, but finally permits us to enter a small room 
where a mother with seven children are living. 
There is straw on the floor. A baby under a year 
is half asleep in the only bed in the room^ The 
mother says: *'He does not get suflBdent sleep 
during the night since the children take turns in 
using the bed, so he is usually sleeping by day." 

They have been wandering about in the south 
of Prance and seem glad to be back home. 

"My husband is at the station with my old- 
est boy to get our baggage. We fled during bom- 
bardment, with bombs dropping on the train that 
took us, but we saved our trunk and the goat." 
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We make a d6tour to take in Vailly on our 
way to Rheims. Vailly will always mean to us 
the first time that we were under bombardment. 
In September, 1917, after leaving Fismes, we had 
turned ofE the road to Rheims, trying to reach a 
village in the vicinity of Vailly held by the enemy. 
Big shells were being used in an attempt to in- 
terrupt the French caiman service. At the foot 
of the hill in the Vailly direction a shell exploded 
on the roof of a nearby house. 

"Vailly is an ugly comer," a paUu had remarked 
as we stood among a group of them watching the 
shells fall. From a slight elevation we looked 
down into a graveyard, many of the crosses above 
graves of recent date, and — gruesome sight — Klines 
and lines of open graves ready for the nesct victims 
of bursting sheUs. 

Now was an opportunity to enter Vailly and 
leam what had happened to the people during the 
enemy occupation. As we look across the mass 
of debris and fallen walls, it is impossible to realize 
that formerly 2000 people Uved here, and we 
wonder where the 500 people who have returned 
are now finding shelter. An aspect of gloom and 
depression seems to hang over this spot, once so 
fertile and picturesque, to which a storm center of 
war has brought complete desolation. The fruit 
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trees still standing on the slopes are black skele- 
tons from which all life has been choked by 
asphyxiating gases. 

We dimb a hill following a tiny thread of smoke 
coming out of the ground from pipes in the midst 
of ruins. We stop at steps leading into a cellar, 
and voices from the blackness invite us to enter. 
We become conscious of a very old man, bent from 
rheumatism, huddled dose to a stove, and an old 
woman, holding aloft a lamp, peers into our faces. 
By its light is revealed how limited is the space 
in which this couple are living. We stand on the 
stairway; the end of the room is entirely filled 
with a pile of wood and rubbish. Against one 
side are a few household utensils and a bed fitted 
dosdy into a niche. It is protected from the 
dripping water by a hood of corrugated iron. 

"The rain comes in badly here," says the old 
man in a weak voice, speaking from his warm 
comer, "but in bed we are dry." 

Miserable indeed is the appearance of this 
couple. The husband is dghty-five years old and 
his wife is four years younger. She tdls us that 
th^ remained in Vailly during the German oc- 
cupation. They speak of the bread that the Ger- 
mans gave them. ' ' There was always green spots 
and ot&er dirt in it." 
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We ask them to oome up into the light to be 
photographed. The old man was quite breath- 
less and leaned heavily on his cane, when reaching 
the top. The light is poor and we ask if they are 
willing to walk back of the ruins into the open. 
This is too much for the husband. He feebly 
makes his excuses and crawls back to his dark 
comer. We photograph the woman in what was 
once a garden. 

"Here were my fruit trees," she says, pointing 
to some mangled stumps. "Across the wall were 
our houses." 

The foundations of two houses which must have 
been of good size are dimly visible. 

"They didn't belong to you, did they?" we ask 
in surprise. 

* * Yes, ' ' she says. * * We were comfortable before 
the war. We had our income, furniture and these 
houses to let. But now, we have nothing. Natis 
sommes des malhereux.'' 

As we thread our way down the path, past many 
cellar homes, to reach the village beneath, our 
eyes are attracted to a dozen or more bright red 
roofs, conspicuous in the dull setting of gray ruins. 

We visit the local French Red Cross which 
serves as a distributing center, with warehouses, 
dispensary, rooms for men wl^o had returned with- 
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out their families, and living qtiarters for the 
personnel. Nearby are other barracks used as 
Mairie, post ofiSce and school. 

"Two hundred children are back/* we are told 
in passing this building where a group of children 
are playing happily. There is tremendous activity 
in removing the debris. The magnitude of the 
task is evidenced by the fact that a thousand 
prisoners have been del^ated for the purpose. 
Everjrwhere are camions, wheelbarrows and horse- 
drawn vehicles in use. 

Madame Gelobart, in charge of the Poste, and 
her assistant are busy sendng a line of refugees. 
These women, warmly clothed and of fine type, 
have come in from the surrounding country to make 
their purchases, for which they pay cash. After 
paying for her purchases we notice in the open 
purse of an elderly peasant two 20-franc notes. 

Madame Gelobart turns to us when the women 
leave. 

"Please forgive me for keeping you waiting," 
she says, "but these people must catch trains. 

" Vailly has suflEered, and there is still more suf- 
fering here than in many of the other ruined 
villages. Our people who have rettuned are chiefly 
the agriculturists and their problems are difficult, 
but since they live without complaint in cellars 
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on the slope of San Precord/' she points to where 
we found the old couple, * ' I have no fear for the 
future. It's the red roofs that give the people 
courage to remain/' she adds smilingly. 

Owing to the conditions of the roads and de- 
stroyed bridges, we are unable to visit two villages 
in this vicinity in which we have families. With 
our heavy car we must keep to main roads with 
foundations. 

We stop at Pismes to look up the family of a 
boy in one of our colonies. We can see at a glance 
that the street, Rue des Bassins, is an impossibility 
for our car. Prisdlla starts off on foot to find the 
address. When after ten minutes she has not re- 
turned, we get out of the car, and in the mud and 
drizzle plod along in search of her. In response 
to several calls of 'Trisdlla," a cheerful voice 
replies: 

"Here I am. Come in. I have not found our 
family, but such a lovely woman with a baby." 

A charming-faced young woman, pronouncing 
her words with real diction, makes a pretty scene 
with a tow-headed, blue-eyed child in her arms. 

"Have you any difficulty in getting milk?" we 
ask. 

"Oh, no," she replies. "Fortunatdy, we have 



oiu' cow." 
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''Where do you keep it?" 

"On our farm. There has been hard fighting 
in this place. The American lads fought hand to 
hand combats through the streets. They were 
brave, never turning their backs to the enemy. 
And many of them were killed. Twenty-one are 
buried behind our bam. It is sad to see the graves 
there, and busy as I am, I have always taken care 
of them and wondered who they were. There 
are no names over them. The Americans did 
much in this region to drive back the enemy, and 
after all, we should not complain. There are 
many walls and roofs left. Before the war 
we were 3500; about 3000 have already come 
home. 

* ' You are looking for Monsieur Waldant ? ' ' (He 
is the grandfather of our boy.) ' ' This is his house. 
We rent it from him. At present he is living at 
Troyes. He is old and not very strong. He would 
have found the winter here hard, but in the spring 
he will return." 

When the request came to us from Monsieur 
Waldant to take the boy, it read: "Owing to con- 
tinued bombardment I should be glad to have the 
boy in a place of safety." 

An old man was quietly reading his newspaper 
by the stove. 
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"My father helps me.*' She smiles at him 
gently, as if introducing us. We are fascinated by 
her even white teeth and graceful gestures. The 
baby does not hold its head normally. When we 
oonmient gently on the fact, the young mother 
sighs: 

"I have often noticed that her back is not 
strong. Perhaps I worked too hard carrying 
heavy loads, and was worried before she was bom. 
My husband was killed in the war." 

After leaving her we are silent until we reach 
Rheims. We go to the Hotel Continental and on 
commenting to the landlady that her hotel looks 
comfortable, she says : 

"We do what we can to care for our guests, but 
everything is difficult. We have pasted up the 
shell holes with paper, and most of the bedrooms 
now have curtains. In yours, Mesdames, they 
are made from the blue cloth of tuiiforms. Per- 
haps it is not right to use the soldiers* material 
for this," she adds half apologetically, "but what 
can one do? 

"A fire? We have no coal, but a little wood. 
That, too, is hard to get. It is full of shrapnel. 
Recently three saws were broken in attempting 
to cut pieces seamed with it. The bricks are 
loosened in your fireplace and possibly will tumble 
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down, but before that happens you may be able 
to get some warmth from it." 

In mounting the stairs, a sign on the wall faces 
us: "Do not forget the employees. They are all 
refugees." 

A visit to Rheims in September, 191 7, is in our 
thoughts; the sentry's warning at the gate of 
the town — **on bombard par icV* — ^a few soldiers 
in the streets, and the deafening roar of shells; in 
front of the cathedral the mounted figure of Jeanne 
d'Arc holding high the remnants of a French flag, 
the only thing untouched in the midst of ruins; 
Archbishop Lugon's words: ''Because the beauty 
of detail is gone, to you my church is a hideous 
corpse, but it will be sacred for all time because 
of the millions of prayers that have been prayed 
here. Remember the spirit of beauty always has 
been in the world and always will be, no matter 
how many beautiful objects the Germans destroy." 

On this visit we had thought only of the priest 
and hi^ church, not of the city itself. 

Again, Rheims after the Armistice! As we 
looked from the cathedral to the ruins of which it 
was the center, we became conscious of the price 
the city had paid for her four years of resistance 
to incessant bombardment, — ^her historic build- 
ings disfigured, 12,000 of her homes destroyed, 
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hundreds of her civilians and 10,000 of her sol- 
diers killed. Suddenly the maimed figures on the 
facade of the cathedral seemed to struggle through 
the shadows to proclaim — ^Rheims can never die ! 



CHAPTER III 



RHEIMS 



The bricks of our fireplace have collapsed and 
the room is no longer warm. After an early 
breakfast we start out into the streets. Rheims 
now has little to suggest former impressions. 

In every direction there are signs of life. 
40,000 out of 120,000 people have returned. Im- 
mediately after the Armistice the people began to 
struggle back, living on the site of their former 
homes in any kind of shelter. Despite their pluck 
there are families who might have been dis- 
couraged at the sight of general devastation that 
confronted them if there had not been someone to 
give a helping hand. 

"Retour k Reims" was organized to give im- 
mediate assistance in the way of necessities to 
returned inhabitants. Its aim was to give help 
to everyone without class distinction. They 
rented furniture for a three-month period, with 

the option of either renewal or purchase at the end 
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of that time. Often refugees needed only tem- 
porary help, having their own furniture elsewhere. 
Flemish stoves were distributed in numbers. At 
first they paid 95 francs for them but later it 
was possible to lower the price to 60 francs. Sheets 
were rented for 3 francs a month and sold for 12 
francs. 

Installments were always paid promptly when 
due. Many things were given free to the sick and 
the old who had no money. 

The French women in charge never failed in 
either tact or devotion. 

During the first month when families were 
asked, "Why did you come back?" — ^the answer 
always was: ''Oh, a neighbor told me that all ne- 
cessities are now to be found here, so I returned." 

The first to return were former employees of 
the city, architects, clerks, priests and workmen 
in trades. They all needed beds and household 
utensils. Even former big proprietors came back 
to nothing. 

The man of the family was the first to turn up. 
He would hurriedly prepare a shelter and after he 
was provided with a few beds, mattresses, some 
bedding and a stove he was in a position to have 
his wife and children join him.. After several 
experiences the Committee did not give the man 
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kitchen utensils, because the woman would always 
wish to select them for herself, and returned those 
furnished. 

Every family had to present a registration card 
with the following information: — ^the name and 
address, profession of the wage earner, the condi- 
tion of his house on the date of his return, what 
wages he is earning, and the help that has akeady 
been received. 

An amusing story is told us of a man coming 
into the office and demanding a layette. In look- 
ing up the family record it was discovered that 
two weeks previous the wife had received a layette. 
This fact was stated to the man rather sternly. 
He looked nervous and in a hiury. "Do not stop 
to talk and look up records," he said, "the baby 
is twins." 

All the committees have worked together, 
French, British and American, in furnishing sup- 
plies to the "Retour k Reims," for distribution. 

Le Marquis de Polignac, President of "La 
Soci6t6 Cooperative de Reconstruction de Reims," 
says to us : 

"We started this in October, 1919. Its object 
was to assist owners of damaged property to re- 
build or repair their property ; to present for them 
their claims iovdammage de guerre to the Cantonal 
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don, to furnish them with architects and 
engineers, and to keep an oversight on building. 

"The Society is administered by a Central Coun- 
cil, but each quarter is represented by a delegate 
to report on local questions that come up. We 
have divided Rheims into ten districts around the 
cathedral as a center. In the face of such a tre- 
mendous undertaking, individual effort would be 
doomed to failure in rebuilding factories or homes. 
The only way to have the town rebuilt quickly is 
to have everyone work together. This is what 
this Cooperative has accomplished. 

"Nothing is more important than to rebuild 
workmen's homes. The Society will omit no effort 
to have Rheims agam become a powerful indus- 
trial and trade center, but we need funds. 

"The women of the Polignac family worked 
during the war. Several of my cousins remained 
here during bombardment. This is our cotmtry, 
and naturally we shall work until Rheims is rebuilt. 
You can get an idea of how long, difficult and 
eicpensive our task will be from the fact that out 
of 13,000 buildings only i6 were intact. 

"In Rheims the ruins still remain, but life is 
again active," were his last words. 

We visit the temporary hospital which is to be 
replaced by the "American Memorial Hospital." 
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There is a ward for civilians, a maternity ward, a 
dental clinic and dispensary. 

Dr. Lefort, in charge, welcomes us cordially 
and introduces us to some of the nurses. While 
tea is being served a tired-looking nurse comes in 
and throws herself down on the sofa. 
Boy or girl?" asks Dr. Lefort. 
Boy," replies the nurse. 

Dr. Lef ort, turning to us, remarks : 

"We average about four births a day, boys 
predominating; Nature's method of readjustment 
after a war, you see." 

She speaks of the good work being done by 
Mademoiselle Fouriaux now in charge of a villa 
for delicate children in Epemay. She stayed in 
Rheims until the last remaining civilians were 
evacuated in May, 1918. When she was asked if 
she was not afraid of living under constant bom- 
bardment, she replied carelessly: 

"I have learned to know the cellars of Rheims 
camme ma poche.*' 

Dr. Lef ort continues, ''The English are also 
working here in goutte de ladt stations, and they 
furnish district nurses." 

She takes us through the children's ward. The 
place is ingeniously installed. In the bathrooms 
the water is heated on stoves taken from the 
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trenches. Splints from German dugouts are being 
used for soap-holders. 

"And what do you think of my fireless oobker 
k dernier cri in housekeeping? You know how 
oonservative the French are supposed to be but 
my cooks are as pleased with the fireless cookers as 
I am myself. 

"'The sewerage sjrstem of Rheims was used by 
the Germans for war purposes. All the telephone 
wires to the front went through it. To restore it 
is a serious problem." 

In the maternity ward at the end, in one long 
bed, are about a dozen babies rolled up in pink 
and blue blankets, all looking exactly alike, soft, 
comfortable and very sweet. 

"Do you never get them mixed up?" we ask. 

"Never. Every baby has its name on the bed, 
and in addition, an identification tag on its wrist." 
^She comments on the medical situation in 
Rheims. 

"It is very diflficult. The French doctors have 
no libraries, no instruments, no dressings. Their 
records are lost. One of our dever orthopedic 
surgeons did medical work in the army during the 
war. He returned to find his home and private 
hospital in ruins. He has been able to start a 
private hospital but must limit his charitable work 
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to caring for soldiers who have need for his special 
training/' 

We leave Dr. Lefort with admiration for her 
splendid ability and energy which created from a 
partly ruined building a smoothly running hospital. 

On returning to the hotel we find a message from 
Cardinal LuQon asking us to come and see him. 
He greets us cordially, and as he sits facing the 
light we notice how shockingly he has aged since 
our visit late in September, 191 7. There is a 
settling of his figure and a deliberateness of 
movement, the phjrsical penalty he has paid for 
fighting on in a city noisy with tumult of bombard- 
ment, working with tireless devotion among thepop- 
ulation, and tested to the last d^;ree in endurance. 

He asks if our Committee still has any Rheims 
children he sent us. We go over our list of families 
but the names are tmfamiliar to him. 

"During the war," he says, "I had time to go 
among my people. I knew most of them individ- 
ually, and their needs. Now I have so much to 
do in administrative work that I cannot, unfortu- 
nately, continue the personal relation with my 
people." 

He speaks of their courage in trying to restore 
normal conditions while they live in damp, leaky 
cellars of destroyed houses. 
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**I am a bit favored myself in having coal." 
With a gesture he signifies that he considers his 
apartment well heated, although we are shivering. 
We ask about the cathedral. He replies : 
*'We have recently completed covering the 
damaged portion of tiie roof, 5500 square feet, 
with idle ondidSe. This was a task of many months, 
but the interior will now be protected from rain 
and snow. We plan to restore the cathedral as 
a diurch, but it would be practically impossible 
to find workmen fit to cope with the delicate task 
of replacing the detail, even though plaster cafits 
exist of most of the statues. Fortunately, we 
were able to save the stained-glass windows, the 
cfatircfa treasures and the tapestries. Th^ are 
still in Paris but will shortly be replaced. But 
the tapestries and other valuables in the Arch- 
bishopric were all destroyed." 
As we get up to take our leave he says: 
"At the left entrance as you face the cathedcal 
look for the headless figure that used to be La 
Sourire." 

Then he adds, "Our repairs will have progressed 
sufficiently to permit us to celebrate Christmas 
Mass in La Chapelle de la Vi^ge. Perhaps you 
will be able to return for it." 
3 



CHAPTER IV 



ALONG THE ROAD 



AcnvniES seen in passing glimpses between 
Rheims and Soissons are domestic and practical. 
These broad fields are adapted for American trac- 
tors and many are ready for spring planting. 

Soissons in ruins is in terrible contrast with 
1917, when a bombed house was the exception. 
*'Baulangerie de Paris " is dose by a mass of d6bris. 
A huge bus with a sign, ^'Service de Paris pour 
visiter les Champs de BataiUe*' gives a discordant 
note. In the courtyard of the hotel * * Croix d'Or " 
we look up at the rooms which in 1917 were made 
lively by bombing. Nothing is left of them. The 
same landlady who told us then in a musical voice 
to ''Decendez au cavei,' receives us now. The 
roof is very jagged and but a few rooms under it 
are intact. We have an excellent lunch at a 
reasonable price. 

We fail to locate one of otir families at the ad- 
dress given, and Prisdlla goes to the large impos- 
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ing, untouched Mairie to make inquiries. With 
glass in the windows and a standing statue intact 
in the courtyard it has a curiously nouveau riche 
appearance. An Anamite postman in French 
uniform comes up to take letters from the mail 
box and a group of French and Chinese officers 
are talking together. 

Our minds go back to the time when we had 
seen moving masses of troops and artillery in these 

streets. Philomene F had come to us from 

Soissons in 1916. The mother and boy were be- 
hind the German lines, and there had been no 
news of them since the war. The father was fight* 
ing. Madame Macherez, who acted as moire of 
Soissons during the invasion, had sent us this little 
girl of twelve, with the message; — 

''By nature a calm child, she is stiU suffering 
from fear, particularly at night, the result of all 
she has seen of war in this bombarded district." 

She had sent us a number of other children also. 
The last we had heard of Madame Macherez she 
was managing a Red Cross hospital here after 
being relieved of her arduous duties as moire. 
When the Germans entered Soissons and de- 
manded the civil authorities, she replied with 
dignity, *'Le Maire c*est mot,'* and her splendid 
record in the office inspired respect. 
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returns, having secured the address we 
want. The mother of our boy is at present on a 
farm in the Seine-et-Mame. 

On leaving Soissons, en route for Vic-Sur-Aisne, 
we pass a large agricultural station, — ^horses, lum- 
ber and implements in great quantity, and the 
spirit of what we call American hustle seems to 
permeate Soissons and its environs. In the broad 
fidds are green-coated prisoners using American 
tractors, and nearby a few French graves. 

We stop at Bl^rancourt, the center of the ' ' Ameri- 
can Committee for Devastated France." Their pro- 
gram indudes intensive work among the children 
and hdping mothers meet their daily problems. 
Their agricultural assistance has been particularly 
successful in a region where destruction was nearly 
complete and where the population had for the 
second time been forced to flee. Dispensaries, 
nurses, storehouses of furniture, clothing, provi- 
sions and livestock, are a part of their equipment. 

After leaving B16rancourt, we take the road for 
Nampcd to find Comtesse d'Evray, whose dra- 
matic story had been told us by Major Greene. 
Guided by a small boy into a very narrow, 
muddy road, we enter a semi-circular farm court- 
yard. A few chickens, pigs and cows make a cosy 
farm scene in spite of the destruction on all sides. 
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On the extreme right, a broad staircase leads to 
the open sky. This is all that remains of the 
farmhouse on the upper level. To the left, is a 
series of shelters cut into the hillside which had 
been part of an old quarry. 

We are received by a peasant couple. The old 
woman exi)ects Madame la Comtesse to return at 
any moment; would we wait? She asks us into 
her kitchen-living room, unlighted except from the 
open door, and a dim glow from the stove on 
which the pot au feu simmers. The old man 
lights a candle and we are aware of highly polished 
cooking utensils and three rabbit skins on the wall. 

' * We are preparing a lining for Madame la Com- 
tesse's coat," he explains. 

They take us to Madame's "apartments," 
consisting of one small room dug out of the solid 
earth and no light, no air, except from the door- 
way. An old desk covered with orderly papers and 
books, a long pier mirror and a lounge with a faded 
brocade thrown over it, give an air of refinement. 

Just as we decide that we cannot wait any 
longer, Madame la Comtesse arrives. She sup- 
plements the story of her adventures. 

"My ch&teau was destroyed when the Germans 
came here in 1914. I wish you could have seen 
the gypsy wagon in which I lived for three years. 
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I kept as near as possible to my people and ad- 
ministered to them as moire, lawyer, doctor and 
friend. Fortunately, I had high boots and owned 
a gun. I was a good shot and often was able to 
provide partridges and rabbits for the old and the 
sick. When the Germans evacuated this region 
in the spring of 191 7, owing to the French and 
British advance in the vicinity of Noyon, I came 
back, of course. By this time I had lost even the 
gjrpsy wagon. I took up my abode in this abri^ 
which, as you see, is quite nice. I had been able 
to accomplish a good deal in bringing the place 
back to normal farm life when the Germans swept 
through the region again in 1918. My little boy 
who was only twelve I sent oflE into Brittany, but 
I did not go further than Compi^gne. There I 
lived on my father's estate and planted potatoes 
in his Henri II garden. Some of the population^ 
fleeing in terror, fearing that the Germans would 
reach Paris, urged me to leave, but I told them 
that I would need the potatoes in the early fall, 
when I expected to return to Nampcel, — which I 
did in September. 

"When the Armistice was signed only five in- 
habitants had returned. We had had no news of 
the war for weeks. Major Greene motored over 
to see me. He called out as he came over 
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the crest of the hill, *Cest la vidaire' I shaU 
never forget the moment. I gasped, and said, 
'I think I'll sit down/ and there was silence 
between us. 

"I wish to show you what I have been able to 
accompUsh up to date. Before the war we had 
500 people in this village, 150 are now back." 

We go with her into the courtyard. She points 
with pride to one of the farm buildings that had 
tarred paper to replace the destroyed slate roof. 

"Unfortunately, everything is very high in the 
way of materials and money is difficult to obtain. 
In many cases one has to pay four or five times 
the pre-war prices. The work of reconstruction 
is necessarily slow, due to difficulties in trans- 
portation and the inability of the Government to 
pay full indemnity for war losses. It would take 
a very wealthy land owner to be able to tmdertake 
esctensive rebuilding without delay, and few of 
us are now that," she says laughingly. 

"'But please admire this group of buildings. 
The new part is light and the old parts are dark. 
The work cost 80,000 francs. The Government 
advanced this as indemnity, according to the law 
passed in 191 9 for helping reconstruction in the 
devastated regions, but it can do no more for 
the present. This property was an abbaye. Those 
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steps leading up as if into space formerly led to 
the terrace where the monks paced up and down 
reading their breviaries. It is picturesque in ruin. 
The Germans took everjrthing oflE with them. 
These new farm carts I purchased to replace those 
stolen by the Germans. The blue wheels are 
cheerful, are they not? 

**No, I am no longer maire. They elected a 
man in the recent elections. I am still President 
of the Agricultural Society, however, and do some 
relief work in seven villages in the vicinity. My 
poultry is beginning to be good again. Look at 
that rooster. You can see by the way he struts 
about that he knows his kind are still rare birds in 
this region. You must visit the chd,teau. It is 
not far from here and is such a pretty ruin with ivy 
growing over it." 

She tells us that she is on her way to an agri- 
cultural meeting and asks us to accompany her. 
We did not have time. Otur motor was about to 
stait and Prisdlla has just remarked, ''What a 
pity she was not reelected maire, surely there 
is nothing a mere man cotdd do that our 'lady of 
the g3rpsy wagon' is incapable of doing," when she 
suddenly appears, out of breath, at the upper level 
of her farm, calling out, "I don't seem to be able 
to crank my car. Could your chauffetu' help me? " 



Comtesse d'Evray in the Doorway of her "Abri" Home, Nampcel 
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As we enter Noyon we wonder what has becxnne 
of the Lieutenant who visM our papers to permit 
us to visit the villages released from German ocxni- 
pation in April, 1917. We have not forgotten his 
description of being permitted by his General to 
lead the troops into Noyon since he belonged to 
the region. He had told us of the Germans in 
their retreat deporting women up to the last 
moment, of cellars having been flooded, then ma- 
chine guns turned against the inhabitants driven 
from these flooded cellars. 

Inmiediatdy after the Armistice, in coming 
through Noyon, we were surprised to find that the 
town had disappeared in the 1918 fighting. In- 
stead of the sign "Noyon" there was merely a big 
arrow pointing out of the town as if to say, '* You 
can't stay here." We had stopped to ask a man 
with a push-cart the direction to Compi^[ne. Look- 
ing up with a dazed expression, "Compi^gne!" he 
repeated dully. ''I have just come back. This 
hole in the ground was my house. And my wife 
is not here." 

Noyon, now, in spite of many destroyed houses 
and the wrecked cathedral, is quietly pursuing a 
normal existence. We go at once to call on the 
Archbishop. He is a tall, stooping figtu-e, with 
white hair, fine eyes, and a manner of old-time 
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courtesy marks his cordial welcome. In answer 
to a question as to the extent of damage to his 
cathedral, he speaks of it as a *'grande blessSe.'' 

We ask him if he had been treated with con- 
sideration by the enemy. He answers, smilingly: 

"They were always suspicious of priests. They 
said we knew too much and were too patriotic. 
But if you faced them with courage, they wouldn't 
dare touch you. And seeing the high esteem in 
which I was held by my people they stood some- 
what in awe of me themselves. My people have 
suffered so much that the church now has a 
stronger hold on them, and since we have shared 
bad times together my relations with them have 
become more personal and intimate. They con- 
sult me about the details. and problems of re- 
establishing themselves in their damaged homes. 
They are quite ingenious in working out makeshift 
contrivances." 

He describes how the Germans had sent a special 
official from Berlin during the occupation who, 
with the help of soldiers, had opened his private 
vaults at the bank and after cataloguing the list of 
his securities and bonds, took them away, re- 
marking, "You see, Monseigneur, we are not 
thieves. It is all done systematically." 

The only regret that he expresses at this ca- 
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lamity is that since then he has no longer been able 
to help his people from his personal means. 

He emphasizes the vitality and energy of his 
people and his faith in them. He tells us that 
4000 out of 7000 inhabitants have returned. His 
strikingly strong personality, cultured and refined, 
makes it easy to tmderstand how he has been 
able to weld together the various factions in his 
community. 

As we rise to leave, he says : 

"You might have stayed in America in comfort, 
doing nothing, amusing yourselves. Instead of 
that, you come here to brave the hardships of the 
north, to help French children. I thank you." 

We stop at Sermaize to visit a small church 
being restored by money raised by the National 
Institute of Architects. The destruction of the 
church of Sermaize has not been as extensive as 
in many others. With the exception of two jagged 
shell holes the roof is practically intact. Stripped 
bare of its woodwork and furniture, it seems cold 
and cheerless tmtil we come to the altar. The 
images and flowers in vases are in strange con- 
trast with the boxes of mortar and workmen's 
tools on the floor. The tiles have been made true 
and the floor neatly swept. Here presently would 
come the folk of this hamlet to seek the consola- 
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tion of religious comfort to hdp them face their 
daily hardships. 

As we glance back at the church, our eyes rest 
upon a cross which stands high. In front of it 
is a funeral wreath. We read — *'A leurs aitUs 
tnorts pour la Patrie lesjeunes recannaissants.*' 

Just before reaching Ferme d'Attidies, we no- 
tice a significant French grave with a helmet 
above it. This hill was held by the French. In 
spite of twenty-one attacks in one day the Ger- 
mans failed to wrest it from them. 

We turn off sharply on a road to the left to 
reach Plessis-de-Roye. Nothing now remains of the 
ch£lteau formerly bdonging to the Duke de Cond6, 
exc^t part of the wall profusely covered with ivy 
and lichen. We go through the wood where 600 
Germans were killed, — the blackness of the trees 
accentuated by the frost. In the midst of the 
ruins of Plessis we notice American machinery. 

We speak to a passing peasant about condi- 
tions here. He tells us that before the war they 
had 300 inhabitants. People are now returning. 
86 are back, 18 of them children between the a^es 
of 6 and 14. The school is open in a camouflaged 
army barradc. He goes on to tell us an interest- 
ing story of a recent combination ceremony. 

"It began with mass, and it was very moving to 
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listen to our priest who urged us not to despair at 
present conditions but to keep on in the future 
doing as well as we had done in the past. When 
the mass was finished we picked up our chairs, 
and, facing the other way, the building became 
the Mairie, and the ceremony was held of inaugu- 
rating as moire the owner of the destroyed chateau. 
His words, like those of the priest, gave us courage 
and ambition. He made us feel that the re- 
naissance des foyers was not an impossibility. 
See how much has ahready been accomplished, " 
he says, pointing to new buildings among the 
ruins. 

On our way to Lassigny, grass and tilled fields 
are on one side of the road, on the other an am- 
mtmition dump with cases of large shdls in danger- 
ous proximity. 

Lassigny was destroyed in fierce hand to hand 
fighting. Not a single house or wall escaped. 
Apple-growing has been the chief industry of the 
r^on. Ordiards are everywhere, the trees in all 
stages of mutilation. A German prison camp is 
nearby. A few stone houses have been built from 
old material. Over a caf6 is a sign **Au rendez- 
vous des touristes.** We go into a little wooden 
barrack — ''Union des Femntes de France. Poste 
de Secours.'' 
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Unfortunatdy, Mme. Charmand, the head of 
the Paste is away. An assistant, in response to 
our usual question, says : 

"Before the war we were 900 here. Now 370' 
have come back. There is always the problem 
of housing to be faced. But, you can see for your- 
sdveSy the walls are growing and many of them 
are high enough to be covered with roofs. Las- 
signy will get back to normal conditions soon be- 
cause of the brave spirit of her inhabitants." 

At Montdidier the relief work is particularly 
well done. There is a dispensary and from this 
as a center 35 villages are cared for. Madame 
Panas in charge of the "Permanence" is the wife 
of the famous oculist, a Greek by birth but a 
naturalized French citizen serving as a nurse 
during the entire war. 

Madame Panas gives a graphic description of 
meeting returning refugees. She says, "When 
townspeople were driven from their homes by the 
advancing enemy they would fill their trunks 
with their precious family relics and escape by rail- 
road if there were sufficient time. The peasants' 
method was to take away in carts everything 
movable about the farm. In the high-wheeled 
carts, with possibly an old woman or a child driv- 
ing, you wotdd get glimpses of grain for the horses. 
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sewing machines, feaiherbeds, egg&j chickens, all in 
mixed confusion." 

She speaks of the courage of the school teachers 
who in the face of constant bombardment re- 
mained at their posts. Besides teaching children 
in cellars they organized ambulance service and 
did dvil administrative work. 



CHAPTER V 

FRENCH COMMITTEBS 

Wb are late in reaching Peronne and find the 
' ' H6tel St. Claude ' ' has rooms for us. The streets 
are filled with trucks and all sorts of British 
equipment. 

After dinner Prisdlla gets out her typewriter 
and places it on a long table in the little salon. 
There is a rather pudgy-looking dark man sitting 
at the table reading. We ask him if it will disturb 
him if we work. 

"Not at all/' he replies, half rising and bowing. 
He is interested at once in the Corona and watches 
us with a persistent, disconcerting gaze. 

The proprietor comes in, sits down beside this 
man and produces a pack of cards. They start a 
game by the light of a smoky oil lamp. The 
landlady joins the group and we suddenly be- 
come aware that in devoting ourselves to de- 
scribing past events we are losing the oppor- 
tunity of chronicling present ones. Prisdlla says 

4S 
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to the daric man, "How did the boches behave 
here?" 

He looks at her a moment, then answers : 

''My wife knew suffering. I have a German 
name. My great-grandfather was German. That's 
not very near, but four times they brought me be- 
fore the ConseU de Guerre to prove me a boche to 
make me fight for them. They couldn't do it so 
they put me in prison. I slept on the floor with- 
out straw. I had no soap. You had a right to it, 
and when you asked for it they gave it but as soon 
as you turned your back they would take it from 
you." The dark man loses the game of cards. 

The proprietor remarks, "You were talking too 
much to the ladies"; then turning to us, "the 
Germans came to Peronne on August 8, 1914. 
They left in the first week of September, but they 
came back again September 24th. This time 
they stayed for two and a half years, until Febru- 
ary, 191 7. Later in that year they came again 
and on the i8th of July, they sent away many ci 
the inhabitants. I never forget these dates. 

"There were 4500 inhabitants before the war. 
2000 have returned. Peronne was a ridi bourgeois 
town. With the exception of sugar factories on 
the outskirts of the canton, the activities were 
farming, chiefly the cultivation of beet root. Be- 
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fore the war we had more motors per inhabitant 
than any other town in Prance, The people fed 
they can never get just reparation for their losses. 
The schools are open. The French Red Cross runs 
them. The ' R6gion Lib6ree ' have furnished bar- 
racks to the families. We had no newspapers 
here during the occupation except the * Gazette 
des Ardennes,^ full of lies." 

The dark man, called Monsieur Wold by the pro- 
prietor, speaks again. ' * When my wife had no news 
of me for over a year, she believed me dead. Since 
I didn't work for the boches they wouldn't allow 
me any packages or letters. This was done to 
'break my morale.' I saw French mutilate them- 
selves rather than work in the mines for the 
boche. It didn't do any good. They would be 
sent to the hospital for a few days and then 
forced down into the mines again. The Prussian 
is a brute and the Fourth Army Corps was the 
worst prison camp in Prussia. I know because I 
was there." 

A girl comes in, seats herself at the piano, and 
begins to play. The landlady says : 

"The music is all right that my girl is playing. 
But when the boches were here I had little sleep 
for eighteen months. Forty-five of their officers 
lodged in .this hotel. They had music until two 
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or three o'clock every night, two pianos, cellos and 
Victor madiines all going at once. 

"They made me furnish them food — 7,000 re- 
pasts altogether I gave and never one franc of 
payment. I paid out 35,000 francs, then I had no 
more money. When I could no longer get credit 
from the tradespeople, the Commandant put a boche 
civilian to be in charge of the hotel. They always 
gave me receipts for the food. As they were short 
of paper, they used old French newspapers and 
magazines on which to write these receipts. But 
they didn't allow anything for the rooms and I had 
to pay for the laundry, for the linen and for the 
soap. 

''While I was down in the cellar during a bom- 
bardment the boche brought camions and carried 
away all my furniture, kitchen utensils, door 
knobs, keys, brass and copper. For forty years 
my husband and I have worked. We sacrificed 
two years to stay here to protect our property, but 
now our possessions are gone. We do not know 
when we can get any indemnity. 

''From June 24 to July 8, 1916, during the 
Somme offensive, we were ordered out by the 
enemy. Only two hours' notice is given. You 
look arotmd at familiar objects. You do not 
know what to take. The first time one bears up» 
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but when they came back in 191 8, to go through 
it the second time was hard, a thousand times 
worse than the fibrst time. We were repatriated 
through Evian. 

''My daughter-in-law managed to stay a year 
longer in captivity in order to keep these receipts 
for money owed us. The baches searched for them, 
but they never found them. She had a trunk 
with a double bottom. A few I brought with me 
but the rest were buried at Le Cateau. I found 
them intact last July." 

The husband interrupts with — **It won't be me 
or my wife who will get the benefit of that in- 
demnity. It will be our little girl there. The 
*Basde LiUne' used to beabank that every woman 
possessed but now they are all open at the toes. 
There is nothing in them.'' 

Monsieur Wold puts in, ''Everything the baches 
did was without conscience. They made people of 
Petonne get into carts and eat beet root, then 
photographed them and sent the pictures into 
Germany to show that the French were starving/' 

The landlady says, '*In 1870 two houses only 
out of twenty were damaged in the r^ons where 
the fighting was. Now there are whole depart- 
ments in which almost nothing remains." She goes 
out of the room and returns with a bundle. 
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'^These are the papers the Germans gave me.*' 
She fingers them with a look in her eyes as if she 
doubted they would ever be of value. 

Monsieur Wold remarks, "Although each indi- 
vidual in France who has been a sufferer in the war 
is perhaps discontented, fortunately, the French- 
man is never a Bolshevist." 

The woman adds, confidently, as she gathers 
together her papers, **The economy of France will 
make her come back quickly." 

The door opens. A young couple enter. Be- 
coming landlady again, she says, " Une chambre d 
deux Uts, c'est entendu, Madame'' and follows 
them into the hall. 

As we go out of the room we hear Monsieur Wold 
murmur: ''Cochans, cochons,'' but we know he is 
not referring to us. 

In coming into Peronne we had not seen many 
signs of rebuilding, and the whole aspect was 
rather dreary. We are glad to have our last im- 
pression of the town, as we leave it the next morn- 
ing, entirely different. We go through a quarter 
practically rebuilt. Even the pavl streets are new. 
There is a general atmosphere of comfort and the 
people we meet look alert and cheerful. 

After leaving Peronne, we pass deserted bar- 
racks of a German prison camp on a hill; just 
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beyond, a maison raulante, and a steam roller on 
the road. This is back area. The fields are under 
cultivation and hay is being stacked. 

At Athies we stop to look up one of our 
families. The village is partly destroyed; cows 
tended by German prisoners, white hens making 
themselves comfortable on top of haystacks, farm 
wagons in good condition, are signs of gradual 
recuperation. This has been a charming town 
with an unusually beautiful church, impressive 
even in its damaged condition. 

The father and mother of our children were 
both killed by a shell falling on their house. The 
children had reached us, after being evacuated 
through Evian. Madame Carlier, aunt of the 
children, says: 

"In August, 1914, the Germans entered Athies. 
It was at this time that the children's parents 
were killed. My husband and I were sent into 
Germany with the children. When the Germans 
retreated from this region in 1917, we returned 
for nine months; then they recapttu^ Athies in 
March, 1918, and we were again forced to leave, 
walking at night through water up to our knees to 
Amiens, but that's ancient history," she adds 
cheerfully. 

An old man appearing with some cabbages in 
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his hand, is introduced as the children's grand- 
father. He says : 

"I am the patriarch of the village, eighty-four 
years old, a veteran of 1870, and still active. One 
must work hard for cabbages like this." 

We visit the Red Cross Station (S.B.M.), re- 
cently established. Mademoiselle Bellisseu in 
charge says : 

"There is a good deal of illness and no doctor. 
We supply household utensils free to returned 
refugees but make a small charge for clothing. 
The boches forced the girls of the town to work. 
One delicate girl of seventeen was made to go into 
the forest and cut wood. That woman waiting 
for me to dress her hand had to sweep streets for 
three months as pvmishment for some insignificant 
infringement of their rules. We had 1200 people 
here before the war, now 600 have rettuned." 

We stop at Ham to visit the "Friends* Unit," 
composed of British and Americans. Its mem- 
bers, as experts in construction working under the 
direction of the "Region Lib6ree," have already 
built 80 houses in the Aisne district. The villages 
of Golancourt, Cugny and Libermont have been 
given tractors, and the farmers taught how to use 
them. 

Guiscard is dilapidated, but not completely de- 
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stroyed. There is a scaffold in front of two houses ; 
wooden sheds are being built to replace former 
outhouses of brick. The patching up with new 
material gives a very live appearance to the 
town. 

We go to Baboeuf where Madame Jacques Paure 
and Madame Menget are in charge of the "Per- 
noanence" of the French Red Cross, The Ger- 
mans took possession of the conmiune of Baboeuf 
the 29th of August, 1914. In May, 191 7, this 
Poste was established to help the population re- 
leased after thirty months of German occupation. 

''The valley of the Oise did not suffer much 
in the fighting/' Madame Faure tells us, ''but 
the Germans in retreat pillaged it thoroughly, 
taking off furniture and livestock, destroying 
farm machinery and setting fire to or mining the 
villages. During 191 7 tractors were at work, and 
crops had been planted and harvested. In March, 
1918, the civilian population was for the second 
time evacuated. In September, 1918, the Ger- 
mans had retreated back to the old Hindenburg 
Line. This time they left complete devastation 
behind them. High explosives had turned up 
even the sub-soil. The trees were ruined by gun 
fire, but again the patient civilians in small groups 
came back, not waiting for ofiSdal permission. 
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Pew houses remained. Cellars were made habit- 
able and rough shacks were built. 

"The 'Permanence' opened a PosU at Neufiieux 
and in surrounding places, and the nurses who 
had been here in 1917 returned. Soon the inhabi- 
tants b%an to arrive in numbers. American and 
French supplies of linen, farm material and do- 
mestic equipment were distributed. Things were 
sold at a low price where payment was possible. 
One day there came three wagon loads of seeds, 
potatoes, beans, chickens and rabbits. There was 
great excitement, you may be sure. 

"Before the war, most of the farmers in these 
villages had owned their property and a ntunber 
of them had the right to large indemnities. But, 
temporarily, they were in a hard position with 
families to feed and no money. The object of our 
Committee was to assist these people to help them- 
selves, to safeguard their wonderful qualities of 
energy and initiative which had made this region 
a part of the agricultural strength of France. 

"Twenty-eight prosperous farms were here be- 
fore the war and our crops were good. Potatoes, 
beans, beet root and cherries were the important 
products. From 1914 to 1916, the crops had been 
taken by the Germans. In 191 7, our fields lay 
idle since the Germans had deported all men 
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capable of work. In 1918, with a tremendous 
effort, 80 hectors were sown, mostly in grain, but, 
unfortunately, this crop was lost when the Ger- 
mans retook the region during March. By Janu- 
ary, 1919, we had only 4 hectors sown. 496 lay 
idle, but now, one year later, these figures have 
been almost reversed, only 50 hectors unsown while 
450 have been cultivated. 

''Our animal record is equally good. Before 
the war, the commune was rich in livestock, prin- , 

dpally chickens and rabbits. Ninety out of 95 I 

horses of this village were taken by the enemy. By 
March, 191 8, when the second disaster arrived, • 

we had 22 horses collected. They were lost, but 
now we have 55. We had 150 cows before the 
war. Every one of them was taken off. We had 
collected 33 again with much difficulty by March, 
1918, and they too, of course, were lost. By Jan- 
uary, 1919, we had 10, but now we have 39. Be- 
fore the war we owned 1800 fowl. The enemy 
took them all. By March, 1918, we had again 
collected 400. These were lost. At the time of 
the Armistice we had 125, now we have 780. We 
had 1000 rabbits before the war. All of them 
were lost, but by January, 1919, we had collected 
35. Now we have 842. 

''I suppose these figures do not thrill you as they 
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do us who know the struggle they represent," she 
says, half apologetically. ' ' We lost practically all 
our wagons and agricultural machinery. By the 
beginning of 1919, only a small part had been 
replaced. By now, the village has nearly all it 
needs. 

"It was inevitable that work should begin 
slowly. It will be fully five years before the land 
can be back in its 'before the war' state, and it 
will cost a good deal for labor in leveling trenqhes 
and holes made by shells. In February, 1919, 
they sent us some German prisoners to work in 
the fields. The 'Service Agricole des Regions 
D6vast£es' advanced money against the unpaid 
indemnity to buy machinery, livestock and seeds. 
These advances were supplemented by the 'Per- 
manence ' which furnished the smaller animals and 
minor farm machinery. 

"The second evacuation was far sadder than 
the first. I know because I helped in both. I 
drove my car transporting refugees. I was glad to be 
here to welcome the people home. Our progress 
in one year is remarkable and we are an example 
to the whole department. I will never leave this 
region tmtil assistance is no longer needed, nor 
will Madame Manget." 

A steam roller is at work on the road in the 
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vicinity of Nesles, and there are many houses 
being rebuilt. This town is in strong contrast 
with the state in which it was after the 1918 
fighting. 

It is quite dark when we reach Chauny. There 
are few towns that have had a more tragic history. 
Formerly prosperous with important glass fac- 
tories, after three years of occupation, the enemy, 
in retreat, dynamited the town and deported 
8,000 of the 11,000 inhabitants. The 3,000 re- 
maining lived huddled together in a little suburb, 
Ognes. As we pass through, attracted by a light, 
we go into a little shop, filled with post cards and 
the curious collection of articles that one sees in 
the shops in the devastated area, among a few 
necessities, many cheap ornaments and vanities. 

The shopkeeper says: "The 4,000 inhabitants 
returned from Germany since the Armistice are 
now in Ognes also and living conditions are 
crowded. Unfortunately, nothing yet has been 
done to Chauny. The task is so big, no one has 
the courage to begin," she adds, sighing. 

We leave her shop and go through the destroyed 
town ; not a light, not a building under construc- 
tion, not a growing thing. Chauny is the first 
town we have been in that shows no progress. It 
is still silent and desolate as on our last trip, just 
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after the departure of the Germans, when the cmly 
living thing we saw was a butterfly. 

At Polembray is the Paste established by La 
Marquise de Noailles. During the war she started 
an csuvre to furnish supplies to military hospitals. 
After the Armistice she came to Polembray with 
her staff and began to distribute beds, kitchen 
utensils and furniture. She sells groceries and 
clothing at nominal prices, and supplies the in- 
habitants with agrictiltural machinery and cattle. 
There is a well-equipped hospital with an opera- 
ting room and a codperative shop. Conspicu- 
ous in the little town are the ruins of a chd^teau, 

"That is where I lived before the war," she says, 
"and this is where we live now," pointing to a 
neat wooden shack. She also shows us a German 
shelter where she and her staff lived through the 
winter of 191 8, in danger from bombardment, but 
never deserting their work. The church, the post 
office, the former hospital, all in ruins, give evi- 
dence of having been splendid buildings. 

"But don't look at them," she says, "only at 
the new buildings. We have a new grocery shop. 
One story of it is completed. The former school- 
house was a fine building but we get along very 
well in our present quarters in this wooden shack. 
Within the last month some pri2se cattle arrived 
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from England, and our poultry business is really 

on its feet." 
Pointing to a cemetery nearby, she says : 
"That these should not have fallen in vain, we 

work." 



CHAPTER VI 



CHEMIN D£S DAMES 



We arrive at Laon after 8 o'clock, and go to the 
American Red Cross post where we are put up 
over night. Major Henry Copley Greene, our 
host, is delegate for the Aisne district and during 
the war has become a part of the French life in the 
region. He has worked consecutively with the 
same French committees to a greater extent than 
any other American, perhaps. His intimate 
knowledge of France, and his speaking the lan- 
guage have added to his capacity for usefulness. 
From the maire to the youngest child and oldest 
woman in the villages of which he is in charge, all 
rely upon him as a friend who never fails in any 
emergency. 

Up to 10 o'clock workers straggle in from out- 
lying districts, telling us interesting experiences, 
and cheerful in spite of a fatiguing day. A ' ' Region 
Lib6ree " delegate gives us some useful information. 

When Major Greene mentions the names of 
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French committees covering Pestieux, Corbiny, 
Chermizy and other villages in the canton of 
Craonne, we are amazed that any inhabitants are 
back, living in this desolate waste. We recall otir 
last visit there when we climbed to the top of the 
plateau of Craonne with a French sentry. It was 
late in the afternoon. A French woman was try- 
ing to identify her husband's grave. Some bodies 
brought in from the fields were being lowered into 
the earth. We had come up on a winding road 
from which the rubbish had been cleared. This 
and a signboard ''Craonne" were the only indica- 
tions that a town had ever been there. A f^w 
tufts of grass and poppies had sprung up in the top 
soil which in the churning process of the earth had 
remained. The chirp of a cricket brought before 
the imagination the village life formerly on this 
hillside, but there were no signs of living things, 
nor attempts to reclaim land, and the other villages 
were in the same condition, — all but obliterated. 

"If you don't mind an early start, I'll take you 
to visit some of my friends in the canton of Cra- 
onne," says Major Greene. "The Hindenburg 
Line and devastation no longer reign supreme. 
In every direction are successful attempts to re- 
claim land. I want to investigate an old farmer. 
One of my workers reported she had f otmd him 
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fiving in a dugout. He is sixty years old and 
very cheerful. He said the authorities had told 
him not to come back, as the land was not 
usable. He declared that although his land was 
churned up he could work it, and moreover there 
was the advantage of using his neighbor's land 
since he had not returned. He said that after he 
had gotten the shells moved away and the edges 
of the craters softened a little, his cow went 
down and came up without difficulty, grazing 
in stubble that had sprung up. He had proudly 
displayed some good-looking turnips that had 
come from his garden." 

We are shown into our respective bedrooms and 
are appalled at their condition. There is no glass 
in the windows, only large sheets of heavy brown 
paper, loosely fitted in. Even trench coats, many 
rugs, sweaters and hot- water bottles fail to keep 
the cold from penetrating to our marrows. 

We make an early start, in a Pord with the top 
down, in spite of a snowstorm. Laon was evacu- 
ated by the enemy hastily at a late date in the war. 
The little damage done was by bombs from Allied 
planes. 

On leaving for the Craonne plateau, with trees, 
fields and buildings unharmed, there is no trace 
of war except for d6bris and munition dumps by 
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the roadside. The scene changes abruptly, how- 
ever, in cUmbing the ridge above Festieux. With- 
out preparation, one is in the midst of absolute 
devastation. We get out and walk towards two 
tiny wooden huts, built among ruins. Major 
Greene remarks : 

*'My experience with French aristocrats is that 
they forget themselves in working for their people. 
Monsieur and Madame de Vemeuil are an ex- 
ample of this. The trees here were centuries old 
and their chateau and estate famous. They lost 
everything, — ^fumittu-e, old books, valuables and 
family heirlooms. But let's go in. It's more 
worth while to hear them talk than me." 

Knocking at the door, we are bidden to enter, 
and we find Madame de Vemeuil sitting at table 
with her Cur6, having just finished coffee, the 
chalice on an improvised altar showing that Com- 
munion had been celebrated. She has an inte- 
resting personality, full of strength and magnetism. 

**I wish my husband were here to tell you about 
his return in April, 1919. Trains were not run- 
ning, so he made the trip on horseback. For the 
first month he slept on straw in one of the ruined 
farm buildings. Later, lorries transported enough 
building material to erect these huts where we are 
now living. During the war I was a nurse in the 
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Hospital at Chaions-sur-Mame, but I joined him 
soon after his return." 

Our hostess suggests taking us over the estate. 

"Wait while I put on my very ancient hat and 
sabots,'' she laughs. 

As we pass a shed in which were some work- 
men, she comments : 

'*Des braves gens. They have been with us 
through everything. By August last, 2000 out 
of the 9500 people belonging in the canton had 
struggled back. Almost daily now someone gets 
home." 

She points to a bit of red in the rose arbor. 
"The last color this season. Even my flowers 
try loyally not to desert me." 

Looking at our camera, "Will you photograph 
me with my oldest child and baby?" she asks. 

As she sees our puzzled expressions she nods 
towards a large shell, with a small one beside it, 
one a 480, the other a 75, — * ' The only ones that did 
not explode out of a hundred which fell here." 
Then, her face becoming serious, adds, "Five times 
my husband came back to fight in his home region. 
He said to me one day, *To destroy trees that I 
have known since childhood was not easy. ' When 
the Germans arrived they thought they saw devils. 
It was only my poor kangaroos in the garden try- 
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ing to save themselves. I am glad the Germans 
were afraid of them." 

We walk on, slushing through the snow and 
mud. Suddenly, she stops among ruins and says 
simply: 

** You see the chateau." 

Shells exploding in the distance make dreary 
smoke on the desolate wastes which surround us. 

''Can you imagine in this desolate spot a park 
with deer and grandes aJUes like Versailles?*' she 
sighs; then, smiling, adds: "Those wild duck are 
enjoying themselves in my shattered Louis XV 
basin. Ek bieni we will return by le nauveau 
chdteau. " 

Passing a bit of beautiful grille work lying 
prostrate, ivy growing over it as if to soften the 
disaster, we come to a foundation and a few feet of 
stone work above the ground where workmen are 
busy. She says : 

"It will be comfortable and adequate. We 
have gone back a step and are now quite a wild 
country, and must begin over again. Our people 
are showing great courage. It is difficult for 
Americans, who are so far away, to realize what 
the war has done to Prance and how long it will 
take to repair the damage, and since Americans 
can never really understand we appreciate all the 
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more what they are doing to help us. My hus- 
band and I are seldom absent more than a few 
days at a time. Our people need us." 

For a moment her face in repose is very sad; 
then, with animation, she continues, ''Be sure to 
ask Monsieur le CurS about his American mule. 
His problem of transportation is solved by it." 

As we get into the motor and start off, she calls 
out, "Come back next summer. Nature and my 
workmen will have accomplished a great deal." 

"I wish Monsieur de Vemeuil had been there, 
also," says Major Greene, as we bump along over 
a badly cut up road. "He's as fine as she. They 
came back to nothing and began at once to restore 
their property as nearly as possible to its former 
state, thus encouraging their people to do the 
same. And this after five years of war service 
and hospital work ! The other big property owners 
are back, also." 

He points to a hill, black and forbidding, with 
nothing to suggest a former chd,teau and park: 

"That belonged to Monsieur de Hedouville. 
Madame was nursing French soldiers in the cellar 
and came up to find that the Germans had cap- 
tured the place. Their son died as a result of 
hardship and maltreatment at Laon. Monsieur de 
Hedouville is a refined, delicate man, of the type 
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no one would. be rude to, and yet German officers 
handled him roughly, threatening to shoot him if 
they discovered he had hidden anjrthing. After 
the Armistice he wished to live as near his former 
house as possible, and is now acting as maire in the 
town of Foulon. 

"Then there's de Villiers and his wife, who 
belonged to Guise. They happened to be away 
visiting at the beginning of the war. They asked 
the enemy to repatriate them back to Guise. This 
request was granted, and they both did medical 
work during the occupation. I could tell you 
of many other instances, but here we pre at 
Chermizy.*' 

The Cur6 meets us at the entrance. He had put 
on his Croix de Guerre, thus making a f6te day of 
our visit. 

**In Chermizy,'* he says, *'we have 50 out of 
200 inhabitants back. They are living in des trous 
sous terre. Out of the 43 villages in the once 
lovely valley of the Ailette only three are fairly 
intact. The German troops entered this town like 
barbarians. I protested to their commanding of- 
ficer: *My people are hard-working and self-re- 
specting and must be treated decently.' They 
made me maire, and I was here during most of 
the occupation. Two Generals were quartered in 
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my house, and once the Kaiser and Crown Prince 
came." 

"What did they do?" we ask with eager in- 
terest. 

"Demanded the Generals, that was all," re- 
plies the Cur6. "Finally, I succeeded in being 
repatriated and joined the army headquarters at 
Villers Cotterets." 

We look at his Croix de Guerre, wishing for 
details as to his citations, but are not successful 
in extracting them. The Cur6 of Chermizy talks 
but little of himself, and with adroitness changes 
the subject when it becomes personal. 

A casual passer-by would not have known that 
any human being was living in this wrecked com- 
munity except for an occasional curl of smoke 
issuing from a stovepipe in the hillside, or from a 
lean-to erected against some supporting wall of 
ruins. We climb an embankment white with 
snow to reach a line of German dugouts transformed 
into dwellings. The Cur6 knocks at a door. A 
woman opens it. 

*'You find me installed in my joUe maison,'* she 
laughs. She tells us her story, not as a complaint 
but because we draw it from her. 

She had been away two years, returning last 
September, 
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"Why didn't you wait until the spring to re- 
turn?" we ask. 

"I had been away so long, it was time to get 
home/' she answers. 

We make a number of visits to dugouts. Each 
one is different, but the welcome and courage are 
everywhere the same. The Cur6 remarks as he 
leads us back to the main street : 

''The courage of my people makes up for lack 
of comfort, but without committees to furnish 
equipment and Government ravitaiUement living 
might have been hard." 

He stands for a moment looking at a fragment 
of a wall, with crosses darkened by exposure in the 
graveyard behind it. 

*'The church," he says simply; "not one remains 
intact in my canton. Mass is held in barracks. 
Centuries of constructive work lost in a few mo- 
ments of enemy vindictiveness ! " 

Then, as if determined to be cheerful, he con- 
tinues, "Our baker arrived home last week; the 
village was en fite. He is happy to be back and 
sings at his work. And next to the bakery a shed 
has been rebuilt by its former owner and his hay 
stacked for the winter. 

"And this is the Mdirie'' he sajrs proudly, stop- 
ping before a wooden hut of simple structure. 
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Posters on it advise voters concerning the coming 
elections. 

''The Socialists in this region will be defeated. 
Our people are sensible," he adds. 

To our surprise the Cur6 invites himself to ac- 
company us. Settled comfortably on the back seat 
between us he munches chocolate we furnish him. 

We motmt rapidly, on a road that anything more 
than a Ford would have refused to consider pass- 
able. Major Greene reminds us of the naming of 
the Chemin des Dames. The daughters of Louis 
XV used to visit at the ch&teau of La Comtesse 
de Narbonne, and in honor of their coming over 
this road it was called Chemin des Dames. As 
we reach the top, the plank roads disappear. 

We stop at Hurtibese, one of the famous heights 
from a military point of view. The loss of the 
Chemin des Dames in May, 1918, was a serious blow. 
In the fall of 191 7, the French capttu-ed Fort Mai 
Maison at the end of it overlooking Laon. This 
would have given them an opportunity to bring the 
fighting into the open if the Italians had not col- 
lapsed. White trtmks of dead birch trees stand out 
like crosses. Occasionally, partridges disturbed by 
our approach, rise and disappear down the Aisne 
valley. They seem to have taken possession of 
this deserted country. In places the undergrowth 
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has sprung up on the edges of shell holes and 
trenches, Nature seeming alwajrs to make an effort 
to cover the scars of battle as soon as possible. 

"Sheep can be grazed here. They are trying 
to get some," Major Greene remarks. 

Hill No. io8 is on our right as we descend into 
the Aisne valley through land which forms a series 
of amphitheaters. On reaching the road below 
we are struck with the photographic possibilities 
of four women, one of them pushing a wheel- 
barrow on which is a heavy sack. They are walk- 
ing along in a delightful procession as we approach 
them, but when we stop the car and they begin to 
pose all charm vanishes. The oldest one turns to 
the Cur6 and says : 

"Please tell the ladies that we wish to do what 
they want, but not all to explain different things 
at the same time." 

As we look into the faces of these old women 
we ffeel that even if the Germans reimburse in in- 
demnity their war losses, they can never pay for 
the loss in health caused by the shock of their flight 
in the face of terrible bombardments, nor for their 
wanderings among strangers, nor for the sapping 
of their vitality from living in dark, damp cellars, 
nor for the aches in their bones as they trudge long 
distances to get the meager necessities of existence. 
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We stop in the village of Vemeuil, where there 
is a station of the "Permanence"; Mademoiselle 
des Brosses is in charge. When we speak of the 
splendid work she is doing, she replies : 

**We do what we can. We are of the cotmtry, 
que vaulez vousf 

In a little shack nearby we find an American 
dentist, with breezy manner, and sleeves rolled up. 
She tells us that she and her assistants have filled the 
teeth of more than i lOO people in this vicinity since 
the Armistice, "and still going strong," she adds. 

As we approach a destroyed village with no signs 
of life, the Cur6 tells us that his mule is waiting. 

"I have a lunch engagement," he explains, as 
he gets out and shakes hands with each one of us. 

We will always picture the Cxir6 of Chermizy 
riding througn his stricken villages on his mule, 
caring for his people, and interesting himself in 
the homely details of their lives — ^practical, al- 
though a saint. With a man like this, it is not 
what he says, but what he is that counts. 

In coming back to Laon from the other side, 
the villages through which we pass were protected 
by the hills while the shell fire raked the heights, 
and the autumn on trees intact, symbolic with red 
and gold, seems a promise of spring in the Chemin 
des Dames. 



CHAPTER VII 

ST. QUENTIN 

We are on our way to St. Quentin. On the 
road we stop to speak to an old man who has a 
stove on a wheelbarrow. A woman and a dog are 
with him. 

** Where were you during the German occupa- 
tion?" we ask. 

**Chez nous,'* the man replies; ''they treated 
the Cur6 and the tnaire badly, but the peasants 
fairly weU. We were driven out by bombardment 
and wandered about until the Armistice. When 
we got home, it was like this," pointing to ruins. 
"We are living in an abri now. We had no stove 
and it was very cold. This one has been given 
to us to-day by the American Red Cross." 

They are delighted at their good fortune. We 
offer them chocolate. 

** Chocolate, tiens/*' says the old lady. "This 
is something we haven't had in four years. An 
American stove and chocolate in the same day! " 
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We go to inspect the mighty nuns of the Jepy 
Steel Mills at Beautor, a suburb of La P^. The 
man who shows us about tells us that this steel 
mill was one of the most modem and best equipped 
in Europe. It escaped destruction from bombard- 
ment, but in their final retreat the Germans had 
dynamited it the day before the Armistice. 

"The enemy was thorough," he says several 
times, as he points out each machine in the build- 
ing systematically mined. 

When we reach an American grinding machine of 
great weight and value, now useless, we are filled 
with indignation. The bridges and huge cranes, 
twenty-six meters in length, and weighing twenty- 
five tons, look gigantic in ruin. We are appalled 
at the magnitude of it all. 

"No town was quicker in removing the rub- 
bish after the Armistice than ours. We got some 
trucks and everyone worked hard. You have seen 
how few of our buildings escaped destruction. One 
of the bridges of our mills was saved from the dis- 
aster and is to be sent to the Ateliers de Sedan to 
be used in a factory under construction. Only 
one crane is capable of being repaired and that is 
to go there, also." 

His last words, after thanking us for coming, 
are: 
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** Normal conditions will soon be restored in La 
FSre. Our people hate inaction." 

There is a long stretch over the plain to St. 
Quentin. We stop at Vendeuil, where there is a 
little **Poste de Secours" in a village with nothing 
intact in the way of a house. A camouflaged army 
barrack is used as a school. We draw arotmd a 
warm stove while waiting for tea. Mademoiselle 
Giffley, in charge, tells us that the people have suf- 
fered a great deal. 

"A present from the maire,'* she remarks as 
she offers us some grapes from a pewter plate in the 
center of the table. 

There are autimin leaves in an obus and an air 
of comfort pervades the place. It is crude, but 
neat. The girl who is making the tea is a camion 
driver and delivers supplies. She tells us that the 
Cur6 comes from a neighboring village Thursdays 
and Sundays. 

**He is very old, more than eighty. He rambles 
on in the mass, gives the names of the dead and 
then follows them with the wrong prayer, dis- 
covers his mistake, breaks off and says, * I am con- 
fused. Next time I will finish it.' But he is 
very good and everyone loves him,'* she adds, 
as if fearing we thought she was criticizing him. 
"Many of our younger priests, doctors and school 
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teachers were killed fighting, which makes it diflB- 
ctdt now." 

As we approach St. Quentin we are impressed 
\.ith the atmosphere of general activity every- 
where and the ingenuity with which wheels are 
used to furnish transportation. Wagons filled with 
debris are passing in constant procession. When 
we had been in the town directly after the Armistice 
the lack of motion in the streets was noticeable. 

Memory recalls two convoys from St. Quentin 
that we saw arriving in Evian in the fall of 1917. 
They were mostly men with a few nims and some 
children. As they got out from the train and 
walked down the platform, they were all singing 
the Marseillaise; even the nuns joined in, though 
they looked so frail one felt a breath of wind cotdd 
blow them away. There were children so motion- 
less that we wondered if they were still alive. 

In our oflfice "St. Quentin" meant building up 
children and straightening out shattered nerves. 

We leave oiu* luggage at the H6tel de France and 
start out into the streets. Two civilians in long 
black coats and black hats are carrying a large 
sack between them ; well dressed people everywhere 
are doing menial jobs. The H6tel de Ville is pictur- 
esque with the light shining on details of remnants 
of past glory. 
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We go to pay our respects to Madame Hugues, 
who had been head of the French Red Cross during 
the German occupation. We find her and two nurses, 
in dark capes and veils, seated at a large table, 
lighted by a hanging lamp. Madame Hugues is an 
old woman with a wrinkled face but bright, spark- 
ling eyes full of vitality and mischief. She does 
most of the talking. One of the nurses is Flemish 
in type with rosy cheeks; the other is pale and deli- 
cate, with a soft voice. The whole scene, in the 
dim light, looks like a Rembrandt. These nurses 
typify the many who remained in occupied towns or 
under enemy fire at ambulance stations in Rheims, 
Soissons, St. Quentin, Noyon and other danger- 
ous places, thinking of the wounded, not of them- 
selves. Fifty-six thousand of them have been 
scattered through France. 

Madame Hugues says: "St. Quentin is making 
every effort to get back to normal as soon as pos- 
sible. Our schools are now running and we have 
over 3000 children in them with a canteen service 
for the delicate ones. We have an organized sys- 
tem of visiting nurses in connection with the 
maternity hospital. Things are difficult, of course. 
There is a shortage of milk. We have no cows, 
because we have no fodder for them, and our 
supply of powdered milk is limited. ' ' 
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One of the nurses says: "Tell the Americans 
what the baches were like." 

''I was here during the four years of occupation, 
but I was so busy caring for our soldiers in the 
hospitals that I didn't pay any attention to the 
enemy/' says Madame Hugues. 

She describes the entrance of the French troops. 

"We heard the cannon get nearer and nearer, 
the noise of the Germans retreating grew more 
and more distant, then — silence. We came up 
from our cellars and saw our soldiers marching 
through the streets." 

She takes us through her former salons now 
filled with shelves cont^ing sweaters, stockings 
and linen. 

"She is over sixty-five," one of the nurses mur- 
murs, "but her energy and courage have never 
faltered. She's kept us all going." 

We visit the moire at the Hdtel de Ville. He 
says: 

''I am always glad to welcome Americans and 
have them know how much St. Quentin has suf- 
fered. Our industries were seriously damaged. Our 
largest sugar factory was destroyed and we lost 
7000 embroidery looms. But conditions are im- 
proving. We have turned the comer." 

He apologizes for having only a few minutes 
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to spare for us as he has eleven marriage cere- 
monies to perform during the morning. We remark 
that we would be interested to see some of the 
communicating cellars tmder the Square which the 
Germans lived in. The maire presents to us Mon- 
sieur Flinois who offers to escort us. We are im- 
pressed with his immaculate appearance in a dark 
jacket, short trousers, leather l^gings, felt hat and 
cane. 

We arrive at a deep hole, looking down into black- 
ness. Monsieur FUnois orders the boche prisoner, 
furnished by the tnaire, to dig an entrance for us. 
We are pressed for time and ask: 
Isn't there a larger place?'' 
'They are all alike; we will try another/' he 
replies. 

As the bache b^^ins to dear away the snow and 
d6bris from the entrance a woman with a market 
basket on her arm pauses, seeing us grouped 
around this ruin. 

''What are you doing here? " she asks. 

We explain that we wish to see the cellar below, 
whereupon she replies: 

"It is my ceUar; shall I ^ow it to you? It 
takes some courage now to enter my house." 

A sharp, slippery descent of a dozen stq)s brings 

8 to the upper basement. We distinguish the 
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sketeton of a piano and some broken chairs. The 
woman stands silent for a moment then, with a 
hurried apology, departs as if she can't bear the 
scene any longer. The floor is littered with hand 
grenades and tangled wires which we are wamed 
not to touch. Monsieur FUnois remarks: 

"'It is really unsafe in here, and it seems to me 
it would be folly to cross underground to the op- 
posite side of the Square, but, of course, if you 
wish it . . ." 

It is a relief to come up to the daylight. We go to 
see the cathedral which was built by Charlemagne 
in the 13th centtuy. The roof is smashed, the 
nave badly damaged, the wonderful old glass of 
the period completely destroyed, and everywhere 
there are signs of fire. Monsieur Flinois points out 
to us where dynamite had been placed under each 
column. 

"Fortunately, the British and French oflScers 
arrived October 2, 1918, in time to prevent this 
crowning disaster. The enemy melted the metal 
from the organ pipes before leaving." 

The famous triptych has vanished, and before its 
empty niche we pause to read: *'Visiteurs: sans 
aucune necessitS d'ordre militaire les aUemands en 
leur dernier read de igi8 ont fait sauter par une 
mine et ditruit camplitement le caiveau de St. Quentin 
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baU en 840 et depuis cette Spogue Vobjei de la vhti- 
ration ghiirale.*' 

Monsieur Plinois continues: "This churdi is so 
old and has meant so much, it is hard to accept 
its destruction. German gunfire destroyed it, not 
English, as is often said, because the shelling was 
from the south where the Germans were. At the 
b^;inning of the war, all the treasures of our 
museum, lace and old books, worth at least eighty 
thousand francs, had been buried in the crypt of 
the cathedral but, unfortunately, were found by 
the Germans." 

A snowstorm suggests that we are moving north. 
We pass a milestone with **Cambrai nord 18 K.*' 
We have left the Aisne. In our thoughts we pay 
tribute to the Aisne progress in revival of indus- 
trial activities. 

The bridges along the road have all been de- 
stroyed. Most of the fields are in condition for 
planting, but through here the renaissance des 
foyers must be from the ground up. 

In the ruined villages through which we pass on 
our way to Douai are many demi-lune houses. By 
the Faubourg de Paris we enter Douai. Laugh- 
ing boys call out to us noisily. The streets are 
crowded and Douai looks busy. The shops are 
filled with good looking meats, provisions and 
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domestic equipment. The whole place is active, 
— a great contrast to the dead town after the 
Armistice. 

Wire entanglements are still in place, however, 
about the damaged station. A grain devator in 
the vicinity has been mined and blown up. We 
notice two signs on an estaminet, **au retaur des 
paUus" and "d la sarHe de VigHser 

On approaching Lille, we pass brightly lighted 
factories, smoke coming from their chimneys. It 
is difficult to adjust ourselves quickly to trams 
running, wheel carts of every description, and 
shops open even in the poorer quarters. As we 
swing into the main street we see the houses 
are repainted; there are curtains in the win- 
dows; and brightly lighted plate-glass shop win- 
dows display fruits, pdtisserie, flowers, bonbons 
in attractive boxes, and garments cut in recent 
styles. There are errand boys canying boxes 
from florists. 

When a "buttons" at the Hotel Bellevue re- 
ceives us — ^the contrast to Armistice days is com- 
plete. The well-dressed women with feathers in 
their hats make us feel like tramps as we enter 
in our trench coats with sacks of provisions. The 
same two excitable old ladies are at the desk, 
however, and there are still no keys to the rooms 
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given us. But the lift is running and there are 
porters to handle luggage. 

Trim servants busy themselves in making us 
comfortable in our rooms and we wonder what has 
become of the old refugee of last year who had to 
walk up the long iSights of stairs bringing jugs of 
cold water from the basement, since the plumbing, 
lighting and heating systems were out of gear. 

In the brilliantly lighted restatuant, filled with 
people, a band is playing. Lille has come back I 



CHAPTER VIII 

ULLE UNDER OCCUPATION 

On our visits to our families in Lille we still see 
evidences of the suffering caused by the German 
regime, although, of cotirse, very much less than at 
the time of the Armistice. 

We have an introduction to an American who 
remained in Lille until America came into the war 
and we decide to get his version of the occupation. 
He is in charge of a factory situated in a manu- 
facturing suburb of Lille. 

In the entrance court are huge German guns. 
We find Mr. R in his oflSce. At first it is dif- 
ficult to make him talk. To break the ice, we 
ask: 

"Why have you such a collection of German 
guns in your front yard?" 

"They are of no use to us/' he replies. '* They 
were capttired by the British. The cost of scrap- 
ping and shipping them makes their disposition a 
problem." 

«7 
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We ask him to describe the arrival of the Ger- 



mans. 



Rumors of every kind prevailed," he begins. 
''At first it was decided that Lille was to be con- 
sidered an open town, not defended. Then there 
was a change of policy, and efforts for its defense 
were made. One enemy company came as early 
as September 25th; a few French troops had 
skirmishes with them in the Square and there were 
some casualties. The shelling of the town began 
spasmodically, and the commander received orders 
from headquarters that the town must hold out 
for twenty-four hours. Several times German 
officers came with flags of truce to demand sur- 
render; this was on November 12th. The Ger- 
mans, thinking that Lille was held by a large 
British force, delayed their entry forty-eight hours, 
which made possible the forming of the British line 
in Flanders. The next day the town capitulated 
and the German troops entered. It was dusk and 
difficult to estimate their number and equipment. 
I was on the Boulevard and watched them come 
in. I thought they had about ten cannon; the 
next morning I was surprised to find hundreds of 
cannon stacked in the Square and the Square 
crowded with German troops. About two hundred 
French soldiers, caught in Lille, were hidden by 
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civilians at the risk of their lives and aided in their 

« 

escape. The Mairie and hospital were burned 
soon after, but the latter must have been acci- 
dental as it was full of German wounded at the 
time." 

''Did the Germans damage property at once?'' 
we ask. 

"At the beginning of their occupation/' he 
replies, ''there was a wave of destruction; then 
apparently they had a change of policy, and even 
repaired some of the machinery they had injured. 
During the third year of the war they began again 
to systematically destroy or remove property. At 
first, my factory and its contents were respected, 
then the enemy began to take things away, begin- 
ning with the lumber. In response to my written 
complaint about taking the property of a neutral, 
an officer came and verbally repudiated the 
transaction, saying that there had been a mistake 
and that nothing else would be taken; but they 
never committed themselves on paper. I accom- 
plished nothing by remaining on the spot for they 
continued taking things away, until nothing was 
left. It was small comfort to know this was 'by 
mistake.' The buildings were not ilestroyed." 

" Did the Germans take all the machinery in the 
region of Lille? " we ask* 
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" In every factory, without a single exception," 
he answers, " the machinery was either taken, or 
left with the vital parts damaged beyond repair. 

"One of the most noticeable things about the 
Germans was that they believed any official state- 
ment of their authorities. I had the advantage of 
speaking German, and one day I got into conver- 
sation with a German sentry standing guard over 
civilians working in a field. He was reading a 
newspaper and, turning to me, said indignantly: 
* The French say we force civilians to work against 
their will. That's not true; this German paper 
denies it.* 

' ' I looked at him in amazement and asked : ^ WeU, 
what are you doing yourself, standing here with 
your gun over these poor old people?' 'If I did 
not,* was his naive answer, 'they would run 
away.*" 

"We have heard that the Gazette des Ardennes 
was published by the Germans. Is this true?" 
Prisdlla asks. 

"Yes, it was published by them in French for 
propaganda purposes, and deliberately falsified 
news in an attempt to lower the morale of the 
French civilians. It put in accurate lists of 
French prisoners in Germany, knowing that the 
civilians in an effort to identify their missing would 
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buy the paper, and the Germans hoped that they 
would gradually form the habit of reading the rest 
of the news and be influenced by it." 

"What sort of news did they try to use in this 
way?" we ask. 

"Well, for instance,-r-that the English never 
intended to leave Rouen, Calais and otiier channel 
ports, and that after all it was better to have the 
Germans there than the English who never would 
be their friends. Curiously enough, they usually 
published the news of the communiquSs with but 
slight variations. 

"There was much cruelty in the German regime, 
deliberate and thorough. They aimed particularly 
at mie because it was the metropolis of the north, 
with a population of 225,000. Often for imaginary 
offenses, inhabitants of the overcrowded industrial 
quarters were kept indoors from five o'clock in 
the afternoon until the next morning. Then there 
was always the horror of deportation, each family 
never knowing when its turn would come. I only 
hope that Americans under similar circumstances 
would meastire up as well as these civilians did, the 
women as well as the men. 

" In the distance I often saw Americans belong- 
ing to the Commission, but it was forbidden to 
speak with them. 
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"The Bavarian Prince was in Lille a great deal. 
Whenever the German officers saluted anyone 
high up, the rumor spread that it was the Kaiser, 
but I do not tdiink he came often. 

"Before you leave, I want to introduce you to a 
great friend of mine, a negro named Brown. 
When I told him that the Germans were coming 
and warned him that he might not have another 
chance of getting away, he said, 'No, I stay with 
you, boss.' He was an adept in deceiving the 
Germans. When they came to the factory they 
always found a terrified negro, anxious to please 
but incapable of understanding their wants. One 
day they explained in pantomime that they had 
come for the typewriters. He pretended to mis- 
understand them and began to dance a dog drum- 
ming with his fingers — 'No, they had no pianos in 
the factory.' Finally, he got them laughing at 
his antics and they went away. Incidentally, they 
never got hold of the t3rpewriters, — ^the only things 
we saved. He was most adaptable and versatile. 
Knowing no language but 'American darky,' he 
had the faculty of making himself understood 
in any language and straightening out difficul- 
ties between the people in this suburb and the 
Germans." 

Brown comes into the room. He has a simple 
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manner, and instinctively one likes him. We ask 
him what he thought of the Germans. 

"Personally, they treated me well. I was 
always laughing at them/' he replies. ''When the 
Americans came into the war, I was some worried 
about one of my boys. The oldest one was in 
the Regular Army, so he had to fight. American 
folks were slow in finding out that this was their 
war, and I was afraid that my other boy would not 
feel right off quick that his job was to fight Ger- 
mans. When I heard he volunteered, I felt fine. 
I never let it worry me when I was lonesome, but 
to have a boy of mine not fighting would have been 
bad. He did his part well, too, and got decorated 
for bravery. I have not seen him since the war, 
but he is coming over now to work in the foundry 
with me.' I don't know French myself, but I in- 
tend to learn my boy to talk it. It's simple. One 
thing you remember, please, from Brown, and that 
is never to believe anything a German tells you. 
The more you know them the worse you like 
them. 

"What a personality," we remark, as he leaves 
the room. 

"Yes," says Mr. R , "and he is one of our 

best foundry experts." 

Coming out into the hall after us, he calls out: 
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"By the way, I think you would be interested to 

hear the dramatic story of Madame Y . She 

lives on the main boulevard in Lille." 

We call on her at once and in answer to otir baH 
apology for coming without a formal introduction, 
she says : 

**I am always glad to tell people what the Ger- 
man occupation was like. I speak German, and 
was therefore able to cross the frontier disguised 
as a peasant to carry correspondence into Prance. 
All my children were there except my oldest boy 
who was with me, and it was worth while taking 
risks to communicate with them. I also managed 
to get French newspapers into LiUe and to help 
many people in the occupied territory get in touch 
with their families in Prance. I devised a system 
and there were many people connected with it. 
Letters were hidden in furniture while waiting to 
be carried by rapatrUs through Evian in backs of 
brushes, for instance. It is hard for outsiders to 
realize what this separation of families by depor- 
tation meant, — ^months lengthening into years, 
without any news." 

"Were there many deportations from this 
region?" Priscilla asks. 

"Twenty thousand. The numbers seem stag- 
gering, but the details are even worse," she replies. 
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'' The Germans struck at the family as a necessary 
unit to France. They deported and kept people 
long enough to drain them of their vitality and 
then sent them back to be an economic burden. 

^'They used Bismarck's doctrine, 'Make war so 
terrible for civilians that they will implore their 
army to lay down arms.' 

**Four years of enemy control with our every 
move under supervision and at dictation made 
many of our people gradually lose initiative. But 
it is remarkable how the routine of domestic life 
has been reestablished. 

''At night my boy and I would go out and take 
down the German posters. It is an interesting 
collection, quite complete as a recc ' of their 
methods. These placards were full of lies, always 
blaming everything on the British." 

She brings out her collection of posters and a 
series of post-cards showing German troops in 
Calais, British and French prisoners being marched 
through Rouen and other important towns of 
France, and the Kaiser's entry into Paris. 

"When my boy was seventeen, I felt he was old 
enough to fight. I helped him to escape over the 
frontier; he swam a canal and reached the British 
line. He fought through the rest of the war and, 
fortunately, was not even wounded." 
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She hands us a photograph of a group of women 
in a German prison camp. 

"Why, is this you among the prisoners?" we 
ask. 

"Yes, I was deported," and we can get nothing 
further from her. 



CHAPTER IX 

CHILD WELFARE CENTER IN LILLE 

Dr. Ducamp comes for us in a motor to take us 
to his new center. Immediately after the Armis- 
tice when we had gone to the Bureau of Hygiene 
to see him, we were entirely unprepared for the 
lasting impression his personality and story would 
make upon us. A rather short man with bushy 
red beard and tired, faded blue eyes, his voice a 
hushed whisper, he talked freely of conditions and 
needs. He showed us charts that silently but 
eloquently told their gruesome story, the birth 
rate lowered to the danger level. The deaths 
from war were indicated in rising black columns, 
terrible in their heights. Next, in red coltimns, 
were shown deaths among civilians from accidents. 

"One must fight," he had said, "for the develop- 
ment of the children under twelve if the popula- 
tion of the north is to be saved." 

He had given us convincing evidence of need for 
action. He was no dreamer, but a man with facts. 

1 97 
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On our way to the center Dr. Ducamp com- 
ments on the convenience of having a motor and 
street cars running. 

"Even after long years of captivity, we have 
not lost our initiative. Just as our battle line 
never broke, so now the new battle for overcoming 
the condition of under-nourishment of our chil- 
dren during their formative years is being won. It 
is difficult for an outsider, even a sympathetic ally, 
to realize what it means to have had during fotu* 
years an organized effort made to tmdermine the 
French population of the north, men, women and 
children." 

Dr. Ducamp takes us to visit several grades of 
schools in crowded quarters of the town. The 
children who had been sent away for the summer 
holidays are asked to raise their hands. They have 
evidently benefited by the change. Their general 
appearance is as good as could be expected of 
children living in an industrial dty which has had 
the war history of Lille. The improvement since 
January, 1919, is tremendous. The child with an 
abnormally large head and rickets is no longer in 
evidence. 

Before the war, school canteens had existed, 
the children pajring a small sum for their lunch. 
After the Armistice, the condition of a large per 
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cent, of the children was shown by medical ex- 
amination to be far bdow normal. Miss Mabel 
Kittredge of the Commission for Belgian Relief 
organized canteens for the children suffering from 
malnutrition. We visit several of these canteens. 
The Itmches consist of a thin soup, bread, meat 
and a vegetable. Such a nutritious meal furnished 
regularly cannot fail to raise the general health 
standard. The cost of this noonday meal is now 
borne by the **Comit6 des Regions Liberies," in 
cooperation with the Commission. 
After visiting the schools, the doctor says: 
"Now I am going to show you my 'center* 
which a recent gift has enabled me to equip with 
consultation rooms for expectant mothers and for 
babies. On the fibrst of January work will b^[in. 
For a long time I have wanted to do this. I 
dreamed of it when I saw the daily deterioration 
of our children during the German occupation. 
Finally, I made a plan on paper showing what I 
wished to do and what would be the expense. I 
gave this to a friend. He heard of an American 
who wished to help France and showed her the 
plan. Vaildl I now have 65,000 francs, 25,000 
of which is available for equipment, the rest for 
operating expenses." 
Opening the door, he explains, ''This is to be 
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the waiting room. Benches will be on either side 
of the wall. There will be plenty of air and Ught 
and white paint. It is simple, but adequate.'* 

Leading from this sitting room are two tiny 
rooms, one a pharmacy, the other the doctor's 
record room. Between the sitting room and the 
consulting room are two very small compartments. 

"Here the mothers will dress and tmdress their 
babies. I shall economize my time by having 
two of these places, for while one mother is con- 
sulting, the other will be tmdressing her baby. Back 
of my consulting room is a room for X-ray photo- 
graphs. This eqxiipment I was able to secure 
at a low price from an army hospital. In the 
room next to it the photographs will be studied, 
— ^radiography. It is all new. Our organization 
is not yet complete. I should like to study the 
system of cards used in Edinburgh, also the photo- 
graphs. We must get the best ideas to apply to 
our work/' 

''But almost all the work in Great Britain is 
based on French models," Prisdlla exclaims, "on 
Dudin's theory; on the Goutte de Lait; on the 
Collet Restaurant for expectant and nursing 
mothers." 

"France has the gift of discovery, the genius for 
new conceptions; but, alas, she sees many of her 
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ideas developed and utilized elsewhere before she 
realizes their value for herself," answers the doctor. 

Meanwhile, he is showing us his method of keep- 
ing records temporarily imtil forms come from the 
printer. 

"We are using the rooms for evening consulta- 
tions for working people," he says. ''This general 
clinic is very successful. People come with all 
sorts of diseases, and as the clinic is not for any 
specified disease, no one knows why his neighbor 
is here." 

Turning to a zinc-covered table by the window, 
he explains how they can do their simpler bacteri- 
ological tests on the premises. Then reverting to 
the subject of the children, he continues : 

"By watching the children from infancy here at 
regular intervals, sending nurses into the home 
to show the mother how to carry out our instruc- 
tions, to educate her in bettering the physical con- 
ditions surrounding the baby, to subsidize her 
diet from public funds, if necessary, to advise her 
in r^ard to her own health, — ^we should be able 
to detect disease in its beginning and arrest it be- 
fore it becomes chronic. The key to success is 
to lay real foundations. But, unfortimatdy, this 
takes time, money and patience. Otir work here 
must be supplemented. 
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"Delicate children who need country air and 
extra food must be sent to a special home with ! 

nurses and recreational facilities. For the ailing j 

baby we should have a house equipped for a dozen 
cases. But here the nurses in attendance must be 
trained in infant feeding. That opens up a big 
subject, — ^training schools not only for the nurse 
who is doing the home visiting, but for special 
work such as this. 

**It is a long story, you see, this program for the 
childr^i's welfare. Every part knits into some 
other, — a center like this acting as a clearing sta- 
tion. But to be efficient it must have its dis- 
charging depots for treatment of special cases, 
and it can never ftmction well imtil the public is 
convinced of the necessity of it. When the public 
understands that such work as this is an economy, 
that by detecting and arresting disease it prevents 
public charges in hospitals, asylums and sana- 
toriums, it will be willing to be taxed to meet the 
expense. 

"Patience is needed," continues the doctor, 
"in forming public opinion." 

"It is by work such as this, doctor," we say with 
enthusiasm as we take our leave, "that a race will 
henceforth be prepared to maintain and carry for- 
ward its civilization." 



CHAPTER X 



THE EPIC OF LENS 



We are told that 3000 workmen are now em- 
ployed in Lens. In spite of having become ac- 
customed to miracles in "come-back" capacity of 
destroyed towns and industries of the north this 
seems incredible and we decide to investigate for 
ourselves. 

Shortly after the Armistice we had looked in. 
No street was visible except the road from Lille by 
which we had entered. Shells, some of them un- 
exploded, on crumbling ruins surrounded us. We 
had climbed a slight elevation toward the top of an 
arch on a motmd of d6bris, all that remained vis- 
ible of the former cathedral. Walking was danger- 
ous, due to loose blocks of stone and grenades in 
abundance. Against the sky were blackened coal 
wells, and huge boilers and piles of wrecked ma- 
chinery were lying on rubbish of every description. 
This place of human emptiness was gruesome. 

There was no sound of a living thing, until we 
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became aware of two Tommies dimbing toward us. 
A gift of tobacco loosened their tongues. They both 
seemed impressed with the cruelty of the enemy to- 
ward children. One of them with simplicity graphi- 
cally described how he had befriended a little girl 
not more than four years old whose mother had been 
taken off. 

"It was a shame to see her pretty eyes swollen 
from crying, and blond curls mixed with straw," 
he had said. 

The other one remarked, after a quiet glance at 
what was once the important mining town of the 
north, "It gets on one's nerves, this goin' through 
village arter village and everythin' in 'em from the 
church to th' last *ome, gone. Never seen nuthin' 
like this, though. Lens is done fer." 

As we were leaving the crumbling rubbish to 
return to our motor, he had said, "Why, w'at's that 
piece uv wood on top o' the h'arch ? Somethin' is 
written on it. It's French. D'ye know w'at it 
means? " We crawled up to it and read, ''Lens vent 
renaitre.'* 

A year has passed; — ^what will we find? 

We leave Lille by the SecUn-Carvin road. The 
concrete gun foundations placed in the streets of 
Sedin by the Germans have been removed. Nor- 
mal activity is reviving. It is a pleasure to note 
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freshly ploughed fields ready for February plant- 
' ing, beyond Carvin. On approaching Lens the 
first vivid impression is again that of a seemingly 
endless silhouette of ruins against the sky. 

As we enter we get the detail of domestic de- 
struction, the first floor of houses seeming to be a 
continuation of the sidewalk, steps leading down 
into habitations instead of up. 

Two large stone figures, standing on either side of 
the entrance to a small shack, attract otu* attention. 

**What are they doing here?" we ask a passing 
woman. She answers: "The Germans brought 
them here during their occupation and no one 
knows to what town they belong, so the moire left 
them in a conspicuous place for the purpose of 
identification. Everyone stops and asks about 
them just as you have." 

There is tremendous activity everywhere. Cel- 
lars are being cleared. Many piles of bricks, 
neatly stacked, have been salvaged from the ruins. 
Smoke is coming from the direction of the rail- 
road and six tracks are now in use. The destroyed 
boilers have not yet been removed. A sign "Caf6 
au Petit Paris" is on a dugout near them and im- 
provised shops are displaying goods in attrac- 
tive variety. AU types of temporary houses are 
seen, from wooden huts to those made of 0le anduUe 
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and cemeni and brick. Over a wooden barrack we 
see the sign **Union des Pemmes de France." 

Inside we find thirty young girls sewing ; none of 
them seem to be over eighteen. The French Red 
Cross nurse in charge explains that this ouvroir was 
opened in August, 1919, to make garments for 
refugees. These girls are volunteers. Most of 
them do not look as if they had a great deal them- 
selves in the way of comfort. The nurse takes us to 
inspect the new hospital that has just been opened. 
Everything is painted white and the equipm^it 
seems adequate. The head nurse, looking ap- 
provingly at beds with dean sheets, remarks, "So 
many people are now ill in cellars or dugouts that 
I am glad we can bring them here where they will 
be comfortable.** 

Returning to the main street, we inquire of a 
man our way to the Mairie. "Is it the office 
or the maire that you wish, because there he is 
now." 

We turn to meet the matre. He has a wonder- 
ful face, but one would know from its expression 
that he had lived here through the enemy occu- 
pation. He speaks of the bravery of his people. 
*'Ils sent trhs tenaces ces gens du Nord." 

We ask him who put up the sign **Lens veut 
renaitre/' which is still here. 
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"The people," he says, **p(mr saluer le vietix Tigre 
when he came here directly after the Armistice." 

Seeing that we are interested in the problems of 
reconstruction, he offers to show us the plan for 
the rebuilding of Lens and guides us to the City 
Architect's barrack. The office of Monsieur 
Barthdet is a busy one. At the moire's request 
he explains the plans for the future Lens. It will 
take 200,000,000 francs to reconstruct the dty 
according to this plan. We ask when the building 
wiU begin. 

'When we find the money," he replies. 
The station is to be three times as large as 
formerly; fourteen grade crossings will be dimi- 
nated. The Route Nationale from Arras to Lille 
will run underneath the station and then separate 
into two main arteries through the dty, meeting 
at the other end. The frdght trains with coal 
will come in on a big loop, unload, rdoad and de- 
part on a different track. Our Hdtd de Ville was 
completdy destroyed. To rebuild it on the same 
scale would cost 2,000,000 francs." 

"Do the plans for the new town indude re- 
arrangement of botmdary Unes of the property of 
individuals?" we ask. 

On the map he traces the outline of former house 
lots appropriated to widen a street, or to eliminate 
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a comer, old streets being replaced by new and 
broader ones connecting with the main arteries in 
the Bethune, Arras and Lille directions. 

"Do the proprietors ever object to the appro- 
priation of their property to improve the city?'* 
we ask. 

"There are cases," he replies, **surtout les 
femmes qui ne sont pas toujour s raisonablesy 

Mtmnurs of approval come from the gendarme 
and a group of men around the stove. 

"A woman came in recently to discuss her prop- 
erty. 'We have been obliged to appropriate your 
property, Madame, in order to enlarge the approach 
to the H6tel de Ville,' I told her. She b^an to 
weep. ' I do not. care for your H6tel de Ville, nor 
your broad highways. I am only interested in my 
home where I was so happy.' ' Cest pour VinUrU 
g6n6ral' I protested. At this she sat down in a 
chair and was ill." 

"Quite ill," adds the gendarme, 

"She went away," continues the architect, "and 
we haven't heard from her since. It is sad for the 
individual, but it cannot be a question of senti- 
ment now. The future of Lens is the only con- 
sideration. No one is allowed to build without 
presenting the plan to this office. The first one 
presented was that of a cinema theater. It is a 
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model structure on simple lines, with a well planned 
ventilating system and fire exits. 

'* I came here in November, 1919, although the 
bureau was not opened until the following Feb- 
ruary. 

"At that time, there was but one road passable, 
the Lille-Arras one which had been kept open for 
anny use. It was difficult to avoid being dis- 
couraged. Nieuport had been more or less in the 
same position as Lens, practically on the firing 
line, but they had something left in the way of 
houses and roads. Here there was nothing; even 
the sub-soil had been blown up and the drainage 
pipes destroyed. The Allies and Germans both did 
damage to this town. It is impossible to estimate 
the number of shells that fell on Lens. Why, in 
one house alone eight tmexploded shells were found. 

"When the people began to come back there was 
not a wall standing. They returned to live in 
abris and cellars. By January, 1919, thirty-one had 
arrived. The first man to set up in business was 
a blacksmith. His shop was in a cellar, and there 
were no horses. The people came back from love of 
home, potissS par un sentiment d'Ure chez eux, even 
though they had to walk sixteen kilomitres to get 
their food. They endvu'ed hardships here rather than 
remain in comparative comfort in the Midi. 7000 
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are now back, out of the 32,000 inhabitants before 
the war. Six hundred of them are still living in 
cellars. As soon as we get one family out and into a 
barrack another takes possession. The only way 
to prevent this is to destroy the cellar. We were 
fortunate in having barracks available used during 
the war in Holland and Switzerland for housing 
refugees." 

He points out of his window to the one perma- 
nent house in Lens, saying : 

"Everything else is temporary. We hope to 
b^;in the permanent houses early in the year. 
The intermediary stage is a necessity and the 
permanent will gradually take the place of the 
maisons provisoires.]' 

In taking our leave, we ask, ''Who is the archi- 
tect in charge?" 

''There is none," he answers. "We are all 
collaborators, the one in the smallest position may 
have the best ideas." 

We ask the gendarme what is the position of the 
man who has shown us the plan. 

*'Cest lui qui est architecte en chef.'' 

The gendarme takes us to see the Commissaire. 
We find him in his office in the midst of many 
papers. We ask if the occupation has lowered the 
morale of the young boys. 
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"Not In the least," he replies. "On the con- 
trary, war sufferings have made them more manly, 
more patriotic. Our people of the north have 
always kept up their courage despite their trials. 
The only food that came regularly was that of the 
Commission which arrived in sealed packages and 
the Germans did not dare touch it. There was 
much suffering here. My youngest child, bom 
during the war, did not have his mother's milk to 
nourish him. He is undersized now, not like the 
others who got their growth before the war. The 
boys of Lens hate the boches. If they had had 
guns I think they would have done some shooting 
themselves." 

Next we go to the ' ' Bureau de B16ment. " " Our 
problem," says the director, "is to dean up the dty, 
to take away the d6bris ; nothing more, nothing less. 
And it is a big job. It costs 15 francs to move one 
cubic meter. There is an eight-hour day here. 
We haven't found much of value in the d6bris. 
Many kitchen utensils buried by their owners and 
not bldWn to the surface by the bombardment 
turn up. There is a good deal of discussion now 
among the women as to whom they belong," he 
adds, smilingly. 

"During the war I lived in regions where there 
was much suffering. The women were brave, as 
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brave as the men, but, Hens how they do ftiss now 
that there is nothing to bother about \ — But that's 
the way with women," he adds. 

''It is a pity it is dark; I would like to take 
you to our shaft on the La Bass^Loos Route. 
We'll be working it by next year." 

We go to the Technical Bureau of the ''Mines 
de Lens." In the outer ofiSce several men with 
portfolios are waiting. We begin to have qualms 
about the enthusiasm of our welcome. The sec- 
retary takes our pass and after a few minutes re- 
turns with the director. He explains that he is in 
conference, and making his excuses turns us over 
to his chief engineer. 

We tell him that many of the fathers of the 
children we had cared for during the war had come 
from this mining district and that we wish to know 
what the possibilities are of their getting back thdr 
jobs. 

He says, "This is one of the most powerful min- 
ing companies of France. Before the war our 
yearly production was 4,000,000 tons. We had 
30 shafts and 17,000 workmen. Now about 1500 
are back, working at cleaning up. The Germans 
flooded the mines of Lens, and our first problem is 
to get the water out. It will be pumped into the 
canals. There are plenty available for the purpose; 
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tfaey only need to be enlarged. By the end of 1920 
we expect to havcf the water out. When the gal- 
leries are dry, the cleaning and repairing will com- 
mence. This will be a slow process. We will need 
thousands of workmen for it. By 1922 we hope 
to have the mines producing and to employ about 
8000 miners. Within five or six years we expect 
to be working up to three quarters of before the 
war production. 

''The law passed in February, 1918, stating that 
factories must give preference to former employees, 
and the one of May, 1919, that ex-soldiers be given 
preference, helps us to get the former employees of 
the r^ons back. Our employees were contented 
before the war. We had built and rented to them 
model houses with garden plots. The company did 
not plan to make anything by this arrangement, 
simply to cover the cost of repairs. We also fur- 
nished medical service free. Dtuing 1920 we ex- 
pect to build about one thousand huts. Of course 
it is for the interest of the company to lodge the 
men's families well. 

''The Germans did not exploit the mines dur- 
ing their occupation. It was impossible, since 
the mines were too near the line of fire. Of 
course they took possession of the coal already 
mined." 
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Before entering Lens we had been depressed at 
the vast extent of the ruins, but on leaving we 
are impressed with the order of the new Lens 
that is to rise out of the ruins. 



CHAPTER XI 



WAVRIN AND NIEPPE 



Mademoiselle de La Grange, "Inspectrice de 
la Region Lib6ree" for the Lille District, is to spend 
the day with us. We call for her at the house of 
Madame Labbe, wife of the French Food Dictator 
of the north, who has worked hard among the suf- 
fering people of Lille. 

Wavrin is our first stop. The contrast cer- 
tainly is great between Wavrin of Christmas, 1918, 
and now. At the entrance there is a large house 
that had been dynamited. Bed-springs, furni- 
ture and household utensils were crushed under- 
neath it, giving a curious effect. Bricks in neat 
piles are ready for rebuilding; constructive ac- 
tivity is seen everywhere. Barracks have sprung 
up on either side of the main street. Partially 
destroyed houses have again become habitable. 
In a little shop window there is a display of 
vases. 

We go to the Mairie. The maire's face is cheer- 
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f ul and has lost its hunted expression. He remem- 
bers our former visit. 

''Ah, Mesdames, you have come in happier 
times!" 

While we are talking with him a woman, whom 
we recognize, enters the Mairie on business. She 
had told us a particularly tragic story a year ago, 
and was facing her problems with great cotirage, 
saying: 

''Even so» I shall struggle on because Prance 
needs her people in the north/' 

She recognizes us instantly, comes forward, and 
with a smile says simply, " Maintenant, ga m." 

The tnaire dwells on the difficulties they are ex- 
periencing because of the lack of artisans. 

"Of course, our own men will come back to 
pursue their various trades, but, unfortunately, 
many of them were killed in the war. It is difficult 
to persuade men not natives to come to any of 
these destroyed villages to work. But I want to 
show you something if you have a few minutes to 
spare." 

He takes us into a side street which we re- 
member from the year before, but instead of its 
former condition of wreck and rubbish there are 
now neat barracks. Toward the end of the street, 
in front of a little shop, is a queer variety of 
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things — ^broken down carriages, and furniture of 
every kind, mingled with kitchen stoves, farm 
machines, rubber boots, and other things. 

"What is that?" we ask. 

''A joiner returned last week and the inhabitants 
fed that there is nothing damaged that he cannot 
repair. We have twice told the people not to bring 
their things and leave them in front of his shop to 
be mended, but as you see our orders are useless. 
Look, here comes a woman down the street now 
with a baby carriage from which two of the wheels 
are missing. Mademoiselle de La Grange will take 
you to see some of our maisons pravisoires. We 
are rather proud of them. They will last ten years 
at least. The people put them up themselves." 

We go into several. AU are immaculately dean 
and the inhabitants look self-respecting. In one 
we find a family of seven. They have three rooms 
and nice-looking beds. A photograph of General 
Pershing had been placed on the wall beside that 
of General Fodi. 

These houses are very satisfactory for living 
purposes and will serve wdl until the town is 
reconstructed. All of them have wdl-kept bade 
yards. The land is drained by a ditch. There 
is a dudc-board walk in front of the row of houses 
and a total absence of mud. 
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As a contrast to this we go to another line of 
barracks at the back of the town. 

"Here," Mademoiselle de La Grange says, "peo- 
ple are living en mishre'' 

In the first one we enter we find overcrowded 
conditions. There is no covering on the beds, and 
the mother looks ill and as if she needed attention. 
She has two small, weak-looking children and her old 
mother lives with her. In her arms she is holding 
the younger of the children, just a year old. 

"In January there will be another," she tells us. 

Mademoiselle de La Grange asks, "Would you 
be wilUng to go to the hospital here to have your 
baby if we could manage to have someone care for 
your chUdren during your absence?" 

The woman's face lights up as she replies: 

"To be quiet for a little and cared for, I would 
like that, if I knew my family were not being 
n^lected." 

In answer to our questions she tells us that there 
are twelve other women in this line of barracks 
alone who are expecting babies during the winter. 
She is quite sure that they would also like to go to 
the hospital. 

Mademoiselle de La Grange says, "We are ready 
to install a barrack hospital with six beds for men 
and six for women. 
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''I do hope these twelve women won't all have 
babies at once/' she adds, ''because it is impos- 
sible to get more beds." 

Before we left Wavrin she had made arrange- 
ments for the housing of a nurse who is to organize 
the place. 

We stop in at the barracks where the **Jardin 
d'Enfants" is conducting kindergarten classes. 
It looks primitive but adequate. 

Our next stop is Nieppe, which was often under 
heavy fire. The Cur6 of Nieppe stands out as a 
prominent war figure. In 1916 when the road was 
a thoroughfare for British troops the C\xr6 had 
already been bombed out of two houses. After 
the maire, school teachers, and other civilian 
authorities had left, with the help of refugee 
sisters he organized an icole libre for the two hun- 
dred Belgian and French children of the village. 
The school was in barracks about a mile from the 
village. The children went out early in the morn- 
ing and returned at dusk with the troops. In bad 
weather English lorries conveyed the children to and 
&om school. 

By 1917 the children had to be sent away be- 
cause of the constant danger. Madame Liouville 
established a colony for them at Hazebrouck. In 
April, 1 91 8, when that town was bombarded, they 
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were sent to the Midi acooompajoied by the same 
sisters. They did not return to their home r^on 
until July, 1919. The Cur6 himself retumed to 
Nieppe eight days after the Armistice. He said, 
in describing the conditions: 

"Nothing was left, pas une nuUson, taut Stait 
ditruit. Of the eighty farms here before the war, 
there remained but four that could be reclaimed. 
There were no cellars not filled with debris.'* 

He teUs us a wine merchant made him a present 
of some wine. "I had no cellar in which to put it, 
and who ever heard of keeping wine in a grSnier?** 

We find him living in a portable 'house. He 
ordered it last December and it was delivered in 
May. He tells us that the civil afiEairs are well 
organized. Out of 3000 inhabitants 2800 have re- 
tumed and the farms are being reclaimed. 

The Cur6 has busied himself in building a house 
for the sisters, a sdiool and a temporary church. 
It is the first church rebuilt in this part of the 
country* An ouvrair has been started to provide 
work for young girls and mothers who need em- 
ployment. 

"Five hundred workmen from Nieppe who used 
to work in factories in Armentidres are back in 
other jobs." 

He takes us to see the Gruson family. Qnourway 
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we meet the father working at retnovii^ debris. 
He was a small farmer and had owned a brick 
house, which together with all the outbuildings had 
been entirely destroyed. He accompanies us to his 
dwelling nearby. The husband, wife and eight 
children are living in a demi-lune barrack near the 
ruins of his old house. The sleeping quarters are 
crowded but the house is neat and dean. Made- 
moiselle de La Grange thinks that by spring the 
"Region Libdree" can provide an extra barrack 
and the boys with our Committee return home. 

The war has not discouraged nor daunted the 
Cur6. He faces the problems of reconstruction 
with the same optimistic energy with which he 
met his war problems. He has fine blue eyes, iron 
gray hair, unusually dear white skin, ruddy dieeks, 
and a wonderful smile. He is broad in build and 
seems physically as well as spiritually strong. 

In the interim of taking us about he receives 
representatives from another American rdief or- 
ganization, transacts business with tradespeople 
and contractors and listens to parishioners' 
troubles, yet never seems to n^lect his hospitality 
to us, serving a memorable cup of coffee while we 
discuss affairs of the day. 

''The dections in Prance were good, but not in 
Bdgium. And whatever is the matter with the 
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Senate of the United States? They need Pocfa to 
talk to them." 

In speaking about local conditions he says: "We 
cannot grow quickly for lack of money. The 
people for a while mtist be like birds, make a nest 
where they can. We are glad that now the shop 
for pAUsserie has reopened." 

He takes us into the church. At the entrance 
there is a large pile of wood which a boy is sorting 
for use. He shows us with pride an old binitter, 
saved from the original church. The new church 
is of brick, with coltimns of wood, and Sauvez la 
France banners on them. The construction does 
not look soUd and one feels that the winter winds 
may deal harshly with the interior. 

After leaving Nieppe we decide late as it is to 
go to Merville before retiuning to Lille. We get 
off our route and do not need the warning of an 
English sign "Mire Farm" to realize that we are 
off the paved roads. 

The sun is setting as we reach Merville. The 
tower and outline of the church in ruins stand out 
jaggedly. It is picturesque and dignified. The 
rubbish is being cleared away from the church. 
There is a canal through the town and every evi- 
dence that it was a charming place. But there 
is scarcely a house not damaged. At this hour 
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farmers are returning, their picks on their shoul- 
ders; women are still at work over piles of bricks 
to be used again. We ask to be directed to the 
dispensary. 

Shall I take you there?" offers an old man. 
It is easy to lose yourself where everything is 
in ruins. The streets all look alike. This is your 
first visit, Mesdames ? Our town once had so much 
character. Before the war we had 7500 people. 
They are getting back, and 25 per cent of our 
former workmen are here to rebuild the factories; 
within a month we expect oiu* canal to be in use 
again." 

Mademoiselle Morel who is in charge of the dis- 
pensary is away. We inspect the installation, how- 
ever, which is an excellent one, consisting of baths, 
a maternity ward, a children's ward, and an equip- 
ment comparing favorably with any we have seen. 
The young nurse who takes us about says : 

''Come back in a month and you will find this 
place finished and every bed occupied. Where 
need is so great, one always works quickly to get 
results." 

After all the difficulty we had in reaching Mer- 
ville by daylight, we begin to dread what our fate 
may be in returning over these cotmtry roads after 
dark. We say to our chauffeur: 
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'Try to find a guide. There must be a better 
route back to Lille." 

He looks around and discovers a boy about ten 
years old» who as soon as he is seated beside the 
chauffeur, lights a cigarette. 

How old are you? " we ask reprovingly. 
About twelve," he replies. 
'You are too young to smoke," we rebuke him. 
Oh, one gets an old man quickly nowadays," 
he answers. ''I am earning my own living. I 
walk six kilometres every morning to work. I am 
old enough to do as I please." 

He certainly knows the road. He gives us a 
good deal of information about the country and 
advises the chauffeur as to the management of his 
motor, and we are glad when we finally see him 
disappear into a brightly Ughted doorway beside a 
tittle canal. His parting words are: 

"Even you cannot get lost from here. Keep al- 
ways to the right. Of course, occasionally you turn 
toward the left, and sometimes straight ahead. 
Good night." 

When we offer him chocolate in parting, at first 
he refuses. 

**I don't wish to be paid for my services," he 
says. ''After all, in helping you I have got a lift 
home." 
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All this r^on through which we are passing had 
been rich in soil, in mines and in industries. 

''The Germans knew what they were about 
when they tried to take northern Prance," Made- 
moiselle de La Grange remarks. 

In a long hneoiabris families are living, glad for 
the shelters no longer needed by the soldiers. As 
always on approaching Lille tall chimneys and 
lighted factories dominate the landscape until one 
forgets the ruins. 



CHAPTER XII 

A DAY WITH OUR FAMILIES 

Miss Harris loans us her Ford and chauffeur 
for a day on muddy back roads. 

We stop at Henni Lietard, where long-distance 
bombardment destroyed 700 out of 4000 houses. 
The building being used by the "Jardin d' En- 
fants" had been a dvil prison during the occu- 
pation. There is at present a population of about 
11,000 out of the 18,000 belonging here. The 
old schoolhouse was burned and an American Red 
Cross barrack on the ground is to be put up 
in its place. As we approach we hear soimds 
like chickens in brooder houses. About 50 child- 
ren come in singing ''Bon jour d voiis,*' in childish 
chorus. Small blue chairs, a cupboard with chintz 
curtains, window boxes with geraniums, and bird 
nests with blackbirds on the branches painted on 
the walls, make it so like a kindergarten in America 
that it is hard to realize one is in a ruined town, 

and that three weeks ago this room did not exist. 

136 
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The chfldren we see are all under ten. They seem 
to love their work. 

In Li6vin, Mademoiselle Jouhanned is in charge 
of the kindergarten. The tmit has been working 
ance last June. During the warm weather the girls 
slept in a little hut built for them by British 
soldiers. At first, they took children of all ages 
to keep them occupied and away from jthe danger 
of playing with hand grenades, and unexploded 
shells. To keep them quiet they taught even the 
boys to knit. The wool was given by the Red 
Cross but no needles were provided. Mothers 
made needles from wire, pieces of shell and wood, 
for their children. Each child knitted a scarf, a 
cap, mittens and a sweater for its own use. 

Now, as the French schools are going, the unit 
takes only the younger children, but on Thursdays 
the older ones come also. 

Mademoiselle Jouhanned says, ''You must spare 
time to call on the old lady of the ch&teau. She 
is quite a character. I came upon her accidentally 
directly after the Armistice, in poking among the 
ruins of the ch&teau belonging to relatives of the 
King of the Belgians. We saw smoke coming from 
the red tower in the center of the court, and ex- 
amining further we found the old woman. 'Are you 
Germans?" she asked suspiciously. 'No, French, 
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3rour friends/ we told her. Her expression softened. 
'If anyone tries to enter my house who might 
injure me, it is quite simple — ^I will cut ofiE his 
head with my hatchet, but you are my friends. 
Come in/ and she laid down her weapon. This 
was my meeting with Madame Marie Ireprds. 
Since then I have seen her often." 

The old lady seems pleased with our visit and 
talks freely without self -consciousness. 

"'My husband died after 1870. He would have 
been much distressed to know that I have suffered 
again through the Gamans." 

''How do you manage?" we ask. 

"The Government gives me a pension. I am con- 
tented. I was a little lonely so I took a boarder, 
a fine young man. He has a real bed and he 
paid five hundred francs for it. I could not af- 
ford a bed like that for myself. I used to have 
flowers at the entrance of my cellar, but mes fleurs, 
mes pauvres Jleurs sont mortes. It is the snow that 
has done it. Descendez done,*' she invites hos- 
pitably. "My fire is never out. For three years I 
was a refugee partout and I am glad to be here." 

Over the entrance door is a small bronze figure 
of the Crucifixion, in front of it a faded wreath. 

*'Tris devatiSe,'* murmurs Mademoiselle. 

As we follow the old lady into her bedroom we 
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see a small Madonna over her bed. In spite of 
the darkness and dampness the room is dean. 
The boarder's bed is certainly better than the one 
the old lady sleeps in, and she shows it off with 
pride as if the possession of such a bed by her 
boarder adds dignity to her home. 
, "Would you like to see the passage under the 
church that I cleared?" 

We can hardly believe that she had the strength 
to do it alone. 

''At first I was afraid the Germans might come 
upon me that way, from behind, so I stopped up a 
part of it." 

"You seem quite strong. How old are you?" 
we ask. 

''Not so very old," she answers. "I will be 
seventy-eight next summer. I have always gotten 
on well because I have never lost my faith in Ze 
ban Dieu.** 

In passing through villages such as these on foot 
one gets frequent contrasts, — cellar homes and 
brick ones, barrack buildings and dugouts within 
a few yards of each other. A sturdy looking man 
showing some boys how to dean -bricks remarks to 
us: 

"You must not think that our people lack cour- 
age because they are not all bade, 8000 out of 
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25,000 are home and by next summer everyone 
will be here." 

There are few places which show a greater change 
since the Armistice days than Armenti^es. We 
stop to speak to a peasant in the main street. 

"Many thousands of the inhabitants/' he tells 
us/ 'are already back. They are returning almost 
daily. We hope that the factories will soon be 
rebuilt. On the other side of the town you must 
stop to look at the new chimney just finished. 
There is a French flag on top of it. It gives one 
courage to go there.'* 

Building material in quantity has been brought 
to Armenti^es; new walls are going up. A big 
textile factory destroyed at the time of the Armis- 
tice is now running. 

CXu* first stop is Ploegsteert. Before the war 
there were over 1200 families in this town. During 
the fighting it had become what the British called 
a * 'wash-out/' not even ruins left. 

Some of our children from the village of Ploeg- 
steert, Jeanne, Ernest and Femande P re- 
member German soldiers coming to their house 
to roast chickens stolen from a farm. Many 
women were killed during bombardment in this 
village. 

When we visited the place some months after 
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the Armistice there was practically no one back. 
Some of the d6bris had been cleared from a few 
cellars and two huts were in process of construc- 
tion. The acting tnaire could give us no informa- 
tion concerning the f amiUes of fourteen children 
that were under the care of our Committee. The 
town records seemed inadequate. 

With this former visit in mind it gives one a 
feeling of satisfaction to compare it with the pres- 
ent aspect of the place. The Mairie and post 
office are installed in excellent barracks, neatly 
painted. Others built from the King Albert fund 
have been put up by individuals who are paying 
a low rent for them. 

The madre welcomes us and says: 

''Three hundred families are now back and there 
are constant demands for barracks. They are 
eager to get their farms in order. Unfortunately, 
the land is still in bad condition. Four schools are 
open, with over one hundred children in them." 

We visit two of them. There are about 50 
boys in one and about the same number of girls 
in the other. The maire asks us to go to a series 
of reinforced concrete Pastes de Secaurs used by 
the British in 1916, and now occupied by families. 
There are six of them in line, fifty feet long and 
about ten feet wide with corrugated iron roofs. 
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There is no drainage and the service canal on 
the same level as the dugouts has flooded the 
three at the end nearest to it. 

In the first hut the floor space is entirely taken 
up by beds for a family of nine. The mother 
explains: 

^'This bed over here is used by me and four of 
the children. We don't exactly sleep, but we get 
some rest. The baby is tired from many bad 
nights and is sleeping now." 

Tliere are no coverings on the beds nor mat- 
tresses, a little straw, that is all, and we slop about 
in the water that has flooded the floor. The mother 
looks sad, but it is difficult to extract her story 
from her. 

"'For a part of the German occupation we were 
refugees in Brittany, but most of it we spent in 
the home r^on." 

She drags forward a silent, scared-looking little 
boy of five, sickly in appearance. 

''He has not been very strong,'* she says, 
''since the war. He had nineteen wounds from 
obus, ten of them in his back, two in his 1^, and 
his arm was broken as well. He was cured in a 
hospital at Poperinghe, but I fear his face will 
remain disfigured from superficial wounds. He 
was such a pretty baby." 
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The woman's mother, an old lady of seventy-two 
is a pathetic figure as she tells us what happened to 
her. 

"While working in the fields I was wounded by 
shrapnel. Look at my hand ! " 

She b^;ins to cry and holds out her right hand 
to us for inspection. It is curiously and hideously 
mangled. 

"One of my granddaughters was taken off by 
the Germans when she was only fourteen years 
old," says the old lady. "She died the next 
year. Another was killed by an obiis while search- 
ing for milk. These are her children, but they 
have not been well since they lost their mother. 

''It was hard when the enemy was here. At 
the point of the bayonet we were driven to Le 
Quesnoy. There they turned us loose. Some- 
how we managed to find our way to Tourcoing. 
We lived in misery in an over-crowded barrack 
until a kind woman found us a home, gave us some 
furniture and things began to improve. Finally, 
we were repatriated. That was in January, 191 7. 
We stayed for four months in Belgium where we 
were separated. Now we are together. The 
maire does what he can and we have enough to 
eat. We are not badly off." 

In the next shelter we find a young woman in 
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black with an unhealthy looking child clinging to 
her skirts. She tells us that she had never received 
news from her husband after he had been taken 
prisoner early in the war. 

"My brother, also," she says, **only seventeen 
and such a beau gargon was taken at the same 
time. No news of him, either.'* 

We go to the school and our boy Val6ry is given 
permission by the teacher to spend an hour with us 
and he takes us to see his family. We ask him if he 
had been happy in the colony. 

''Yes," he replies, "but I like to be home." 

The farm to which he takes us consists of out- 
buildings with demi'lune barracks for sleeping 
quarters and there is a good deal of livestock in 
evidence. We notice a pig, some hens and a cow. 
Val6ry's father speaks to us at length in Flemish. 
Of course, we do not tmderstand one word and his 
son-in-law interprets. 

"My father-in-law asks me to explain to you 
that this was once a fine place, but now there is 
nothing left. The ground is not in as bad condition 
as on some of the other farms, but unfortunately 
moles eat much of the grain and on attend toujour s.'' 

The mother has not lost her vanity in spite of 
hard days and insists on putting on her best black 
gown for the family photograph. 
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The brother who has acted as interpreter asks if 
we will stop to visit his family on our way to Neuve 
Eglise. We do so and find a demi-lune barrack, 
rather unprepossessing from the outside, but the 
inside is immaculately dean, and the few pieces 
of furniture and domestic utensils are bemg used 
ingeniously. 

Val6ry's sister is smilingly happy as she shows 
us her young baby. She has a right to be proud 
of him as he is a chubby, charming little bit of 
humanity. She takes him out of the improvised 
cradle and follows us to the door. 

"We are doing very well," she says, "but 
mother and father find it hard not to be dressed. 
It is all so different from the time before the war." 

Neuve Eglise now is a great contrast to the days 
immediately after the Armistice, when there was 
no maire nor medical service. We recall the Cur6 
of Ypres' comment on this town. 

"Children came into the world and people went 
out of it without spiritual assistance of any kind 
until the American Red Cross gave a barrack for a 
church and we managed to send sisters to organize 
a school." 

We go first to visit the V family. During 

the summer, after the Armistice, we had visited 
this family and found them living in a hut, con- 
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structed by the father, of wood and corrugated 
iron which he had salvaged from the battlefields. 
One of the boys whom we had sent back in Jan- 
uary at the request of his mother had died of 
pneumonia directly after his return. At that time 
conditions were too difficult for delicate children 
in Neuve Eglise. 

Joseph, an older boy, takes us to the school 
where there is great excitement at the arrival of 
the ladies of the Committee. We ask the teacher 

if we might speak to our boys. Louis B grins 

with delight as we come into the room, as do also 
several other boys who had been with us. Those 
who had been with the Committee are told to raise 
their hands. A dozen hands go up. The teacher 
says they may be excused. The other youngsters 
look sad as our little group leaves the classroom 
with us. Then we go to the girls' school. Little 
Rachel, Louis' sister, is especially delighted to see 
us. 

Somehow, by wireless, the rumor has come from 
the boys' school that if you raised your hand when 
asked if you belonged to the Franco-AmSricain 
CamiU it meant recess and chocolate, and so the 
hand of every girl in the room goes up when the 
question is put by the teacher. It takes some time 
to separate our girls from the others. 
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We ask the chauffeur if it would be possible to 
return by Mt. Kemmel since we have never been 
there. 

"We will try it," he says, ** although the road is 
very bad." 

The village of Kemmel has more active recon- 
struction going on in it, considering the amotmt to 
be done, than any other village in the war zone we 
have visited. 

While this once beautiful village was the scene 
of fighting, children were coming to us from it. 
Three from one family, Rachel, Maurice and 
Qmer, six, seven and five years old respectively, 
came to us after they had lost their mother 
under cruel circumstances. She had fallen ill and 
the doctors had had her moved to a hospital in 
Poperinghe. Later when Poperinghe was under 
bombardment she had been evacuated with other 
patients and no trace of her was found afterwards. 

Gerard V , twelve years old, at the begin- 
ning of the war had described the Germans' arrival 
as follows: 

'^We had the first visit of the Germans early in 
September, 1914. In our village they committed no 
atrocities. But some of them entered the shops, 
bought lots of goods and forgot to pay. Others 
stole all they f otmd on their way, and woe to any 
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one who dared offer the slightest resistance. I was 
afraid to lie down that night and I prepared my 
small bundle to run away, if necessary. The follow- 
ing day we were delivered from these barbarians. 
They were advancing towards France. My parents 
decided to go to Dickebusch, but there also there 
were soon many dangers. That is why I left with 
the other children and we were conducted to Paris 
to be with the Committee.'' 

Above the town is Mt. Kemmel, black and tragic 
in the afternoon light. Death is still in possession, 
as warning signs everywhere — "Danger." *'Do 
not touch,'' signify. Mt. Kemmel figured oftener 
than most of the heights in the OTmmunistt^. The 
Germans finally took it from the British and, en- 
trenching themselves strongly on its heights gained 
a menacing advantage over the Ypres Sector. Be- 
yond Mt. Kenmiel is Scherpenberg Hill, which the 
Germans never captured. 

The fields on the road from Mt. Kemmel to 
Wytschaete Ridge are tmsalvaged. 

We notice a sign left by the roadside, ''All 
waste hdps to prolong war." Coarse vegetation is 
springing up in places but the whole effect is that 
of utter desolation and loneliness. One seems con- 
sdous of the big human machine of war which has 
now disappeared, of the courage, the heroism, the 
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sacrifice of the men who fought here, and also of 
their fears, their superstitions, their moments of 
pessimism and longing for home. The English- 
man, who loves his comfort more than any other 
race in the world, showed well here that he cotild 
do without it! 



CHAPTER XIII 



THE YPRES SALIENT 



We leave Lille at nine o'clock for Poperinghe; 
Miss Harris is with us. The Tourcoing and Rou- 
baix chimneys are sending up encouraging wreaths 
of smoke. 

At the frontier, in the town of Menin, the dauanes 
are thorough, prjdng with long poles into loads of 
hay, lumber and f tirniture on trucks and wagons, 
looking for goods contraband between France and 
Belgitun; also searching individuals for French 
gold forbidden to be exjxwted. The delay is long 
and tedious. 

As we await our turn we think of Christmas day 

after the Armistice, when we had passed through 

Menin without formality of papers or examination, 

there were only a few straggling inhabitants and 

Tonrniies. No wagons were on the deserted road 

marked " Ypres." The Englishman on leave from 

this front had "jumpy nerves," but he never told 

to what he was returning. It is easy to under- 
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stand how in this exposed position, the casualty 
list averaged one thousand men a week. The sun- 
shine had cruelly given us details in the unsalvaged 
interwoven network of trenches and shell holes. 
In the midst of rusty remnants of shells and a 
forest of wires in tangled coils were crosses above 
isolated graves. 

The douane's voice brings us back. *'Rien pour 
nous?" 

'"Nothing," we answer, and we are off, following 
the sign "Ypres." 

Is this the same plain ? It does not seem possible 
as we enter it over a broad highway, in excellent 
condition, along which a tramway is installed. 
Men are working in the fields from which crops 
have been reaped. Grass has grown over shell 
holes and sheep and goats are grazing among 
abandoned tanks. The isolated graves have been 
moved to cemeteries. Only the trees have kept 
their record of suffering, unchanged, and the hori- 
zon view is the same as last year. There is also 
an occasional reminder of danger in such signs 
as * 'Ammunition buried here," — and yet, only a 
few yards from such a sign is a fotmdation for a 
new house. There are villages of huts, and we 
pass a steady stream of wagons carrying merchan- 
dise to them and to dugouts utilized as dwellings. 
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A small squad of Tommies are struggling with 
American mules; their language is picturesque 
even if apparently unproductive of results. 

''Clapham Junction/' "Plumer's Drive/* "Ster- 
ling Castle" signs still remain. At "Hell Fire 
Comer" is now a tramway station, with a group of 
vine-covered huts about it, but a warning sign — 
'^It is still dangerous to dig among the ruins." 

Back from the road to the left, beyond "Hell 
Fire Corner," is the former site of Hooge Chateau, 
taken and retaken many times. It was owned by 
Baron de Vinck and was one of the most beautiful 
ch&teaux in southern Belgium. Not a vestige of 
it nor of the extensive farm buildings remain. 
The land and woodland is now a waste, fit only 
for reforestation. Soon after the Armistice the 
Baron returned and put up a small building 
in front of the former entrance. His wife and 
daughter joined him a little later, and they are 
supervising the reconstruction of their property. 
In the distance the hut is visible, but we push on 
to Ypres without stopping to pay our respects. 

Ypres as a ruin has lost its charm. The dignified 
remains of the Cloth Hall and of the cathedral 
behind it are now inconspicuous in the mushroom 
city of small gaudy barracks and huts which have 
sprung up around them. The noisy, obtrusive 
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steam tram brings tourists over the Menin-Ypres 
road, comiecting with sight-seeing busses for Mt. 
Kemmel and Messines Ridge. From the Victoria 
Palace Hotel to the swarm of post-card selling 
children and the large placards on the busses every 
note is discordant. 

The first shock, from the contrast of dead, 
deserted Ypres, blown to atoms, is so great that 
emotion is impossible. As we pause before the 
maimed facade of the wrecked cathedral we think 
of the words of one of the children who had come 
to our Committee from Ypres: ''Madame, it was 
the saddest day of my life when I looked back and 
saw our cathedral in flames.'* 

The mushroom dty is forgotten and again the 
scenes of 1915 are before our eyes — Marie Al- 
phonse, the M^e Sup6rieure of the Convent of 
Sainte Famille of Ypres, living in a cellar with 
Sisters and fifty children; the British order to 
evacuate Ypres of civilians; the pathetic protest 
''The enemy let us stay and you, our friends, send 
us away!" The answer, seemingly harsh, but 
necessary: "You must go to the back area." We 
think of her leading the frightened little group out 
of the dty amid falling bombs and of their stay 
through the winter months in a farm shed some 
fifteen kilomitres away, enduring hardships from 
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cold and privations; of her frequent trips over a 
road under bombardment to the cellar at Ypres for 
provisions which she carried back in a sack slung 
over her frail old shoulders. We are glad for the 
peaceful years that she and her Uttle group spent 
under the protection of our Committee after their 
arrival in Paris; and that they were able to rettim 
to Belgium last spring. 

In searching for the doyen, we find children at 
lunch in a big canteen connected with a barrack 
school furnished by the American Red Cross. 
There are 350 children here. All have been refu- 
gees, but are now back living with their families 
who have re-established themselves in temporary 
quarters. One htmdred and twenty of the little 
ones, still homeless, are cared for in dormitories 
installed with neat beds, individual bastas, towels 
and even a few tooth-brushes. The Sisters taking 
care of them are housed in nearby barracks ^'or- 
nished from the King Albert Fimd. 

After walking over a sea of mud on a duck-board 
walk, through a village of King Albert huts, we 
find the church, a temporary wooden structure, 
and the doyerCs house behind it. He receives us in 
a small ante-room, napkin in hand, evidently just 
from Itmch. On learning that we have ours in the 
car he offers us the hospitality of his room. He 
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divides his interest between Miss Harris's police 
dog and our chicken p&t6. We produce hot soup 
from a thermos bottle, and he asks if we have a 
stove in the car. When we explain the system and 
tell him that cold drink placed in the same bottle 
remains cold, he is frankly incredulous. He 
speaks French with a strong Flemish accent which 
is difScult to follow, and seems reluctant to men- 
tion his own war experiences. He talks about the 
workt he is now doing for the children and of the 
difficulty of getting milk. 

''There are no cattle here as yet. Even if we 
had them, there is no fodder, not even enough for a 
goat; and the transportation for bringing food is 
stiU insufficient." 

After much questioning he admits that he was 
among the last to leave Ypres when the dviUans 
were evacuated in the spring of 1915. He has 
evidently not ceased to regret the refusal of the 
British to permit him and ten men of his choosing 
to remain behind for the purpose of saving church 
treasures. He tells us that he had insisted he 
understood how to live tmder heavy bombard- 
ment. He seemed to envy Dr. Van Robys who 
was the last civilian to leave town, but he, himself, 
had stayed long enough to receive a sUght wound 
and to have his doak riddled with shrapnd. 

xo 
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He asks if we had stopped to see Baron de Vinck 
and says: 

''He and his family are a fine example. To 
accomplish results with property in the Ypres 
salient, back from the main road, is diflScult. He 
is making progress, although slowly. The only 
way is to be on the spot. Experts say that most 
of this land about Ypres will have to be reforested, 
since mixed up in the strata of earth thrown to the 
surface by the terrific gun-fire to which it was 
exposed are explosives of all kinds, gas, powder and 
chemical poisons. After the Armistice, to step 
off plank roads was dangerous owing to unex- 
ploded shells wedged under the edges and high ex- 
plosive grenades l3ring about. Serious explosions 
occurred ahnost daily for some time, and farm 
laborers, salvage workers and children were in- 
jured in our towns of southern Belgium. Many 
people were living in insecure ruins, and children 
would amuse themselves playing in dugouts, roll- 
ing abandoned war material through the streets, 
and picking flowers in the battlefields. In spite 
of their mothers' warning not to touch shells and 
hand grenades accidents were frequent, some of 
them fatal, many maiming children for life. But, 
pictures explaining the danger, posted in the school- 
houses, have brought good results in educating 
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children not to look for trouble. We have enough 
of it, anyway," he adds with a twinkle in his eyes. 
He speaks with S3rmpathy and eloquence of the 
price it cost the English to carry out Mar6chal 
JoflEre's order: "Ypres must be saved." 

"'Two hundred thousand British soldiers were 
killed in this sector. Their gallantry in action 
never failed/' he says. 

One could visualize him as an officer leading 
men into battle, as much at home in first line 
trenches as in spiritual leadership. He is full of 
vitality and his immense height lends strength and 
dignity to his appearance. His face is stem in 
repose, but it can express both kindliness and 
humor, as when he tells us of a Town Major who 
at the time when no soldiers were allowed in Ypres 
without helmets stopped some regiments just 
back from the line, badly cut up after heavy fight- 
ing with most of their equipment including helmets 
missing, and reprimanded them for being in Ypres 
bareheaded. 

"'Even before I left the shells were coming in 
from every direction, thousands of them daily, 
because Ypres was in a pocket. But we are 
beginning to be a busy metropolis again; — 
out of 18,000 of our people, 2000 are back. 
They rent King Albert Fund huts for two per 
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cent of their value, paying about 300 francs a 
year.'* 

He tells us that Cardinal Mercier has intrusted 
to him the spiritual reconstruction of southern 
Belgium. Prom the vigorous way in which he is 
facing this grave problem in some of the villages 
we have visited, we know he is the right man for the 
job. We give him the remains of our pat6 and in 
turn he offers us some delicious home-made sweets. 
He consents to be photographed but is rather setf- 
consdous during the process, making amusing 
side remarks, and seems decidedly relieved when it 
is over and we prepare for departure. As we pick 
up our trench coats, lunch baskets and thermos 
bottle, his eyes linger on the latter in wondering 
admiration. 

We decide, late as it is, to stop at Reninghelst, 
and it is dusk when we arrive. We go to the 
Cur6's house and are told that he is in the church. 
The little town being near Mt. Kemmel has suf- 
fered greatly, and the church and graveyard show 
signs of frequent bombardment. In passing we 
had noticed a dim light, but had not thought it 
possible that the ruin was safe for use. As we 
enter, flickering candle light reveals the figure of 
the Cur6 at the altar rail. Kneeling figures, scat- 
tered through the church, are singing a chant of 
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unusual beauty. This suddenly ceases as the 
elevation of the Host takes place, peculiarly 
dramatic in this setting. It is so cold that 
we do not fed we can wait until the mass is 
over, but hardly do we step into our motor when 
out comes the hurrying figure of the Cur6 who 
insists on our taking coffee with him. Stumb- 
ling along in the darkness we follow him to his 
house. 

A beautiful girl with rosy cheeks, heavy braids 
and tmusually large eyes, meets us at the door and 
takes us into the kitchen. It is immaculately 
dean and has recently been painted. On the 
white wall hang sted engravings of cardinals and 
bishops, which seem strangdy out of place among 
the brass and copper kitchen utensils with their 
brightly polished surfaces reflecting the red glow 
from the stove. While the Cur6 talks to us the 
girl moves about with quiet grace, preparing 
the coffee. 

*'This is the only habitable room left," he 
explains. "This was my house before the war 
but it was badly damaged. Most of our families 
have returned ; in fact, the population is larger now 
than before the war, for many little farms and 
villages nearby were completdy wiped out and 
their inhabitants have come to us. 
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"Uneducated people are like children, and not 
reasonable. When the Armistice came everyone 
wanted to go home. On application to the Bureau 
in Paris ofiSdals would reply — 'Impossible now.' 
To the question, 'When can I go?' — a shrug of the 
shoulders was the answer. This made discontent 
and now it is always en attendant. The Govern- 
ment is necessarily slow and our people who have 
lost everything have no money with which to hire 
barracks." 

Here the girl who has been quietly stirring the 
coffee suddenly becoming the center of the scene 
breaks in with : 

"My brother was a refugee, with all his family. 
They had nowhere to go. The Ctir6 has taken 
them in here. They are upstairs." 

She looks at him with a sweet expression of 
gratitude. 

"Their home was at Passchendaele. There is 
nothing left of it. Even their papers were lost 
in flight and without them the authorities will not 
act. Cest tris dure.'' 

Her pretty eyes fill with tears, her shoulders 
heave, and she begins to cry. The Cur6 looks 
distressed. She goes on : 

"My home was there, also. The mound on the 
top of the hill ? That was the church, now there is 
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nothing left of it, rien du taut. And we all have 
nothing!" 

The Cur6 seems to have forgotten our pres- 
ence as he relives the war in a series of pictures. 
He leans slightly forward in his chair; his gaze 
and thoughts f ocussed on scenes far beyond this 
room, his finger tips touching, gently emphasize 
his words — a man old at the beginning of the war, 
but unbroken by his contact with it. Without 
much education, yet his knowledge of human na- 
ture and his sympathy are of great value to his 
people. 

"The Germans came, many of them, asking 
*Oil est le pretre?* I thought it was time to go to 
Poperinghe. I met a patrol in a ditch, on my way 
out of the town. Some people said they were 
French, but I knew they were German. One of 
them spoke to me. *Will you tell me where I am?' 
I asked him. *Do you want to go to the French?' 
he questioned in a gruff voice. 'No, I want to go to 
Reninghelst.' When I got away from him I took 
a back road to Poperinghe and reported the posi- 
tion of a German patrol. 

"The French troops came from the Midi; then 
the English arrived." 

"And all rasid every day," breaks in the girl, 
cheered in recalling these pleasant lads to whom 
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she had ministered home comforts as they came 
through her kitchen. 

''They always asked for hot water, morning and 
evening, but even so they were tr^ gentils — ^the 
Canadians, the Australians and the Scotch. They 
were trhs, trhs gentils.*' 

* ' Braves gargons, ' ' interrupts the Ctir6. * ' Mont 
Kemmel is only six kilamitres from here, there- 
fore, many passed this door. They came in; they 
went out ; and they were killed. We've had their 
officers, too. I recall an Australian colonel who 
stayed with us several days." 

The girl is instantly alert on hearing the name. 
''I happen to remember his regiment," she says, 
"and some of the men in it." 

He was killed," adds the Cur6. 

'And his men who were here, they were killed," 
she puts in, her face saddening. 

The Cur6 continues, "Many have been quar- 
tered in this house, both Allies and enemy — the 
Prince of Hesse, General Plumer often, and even 
Poch. I see him now, passing through the hall, 
eyes always down as if in thought. And no 
wonder! He never looked up and one never got 
near him. He breakfasted in this kitchen three 
times. After a 'good morning' he again became 
absorbed in his thoughts. A great man ! 
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^'The time came when we all had to go. When 
we returned after the Armistice the conditions 
were dreadful — ^nothing here, nothing to buy. 
But still the families came straggling back. And 
the sufEering is not yet ended. War is like a 
comet — ^the tail is longer than the star itself." 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE COURAGE OF CIVILIANS 

As we enter Poperinghe the sign "Skindles" is 
still conspicuous on the one hotel now open on the 
main street. Before the war this was a restau- 
rant. A British ofiScer, giving up the attempt to 
learn its tmpronounceable Flemish name, chris- 
tened it "Skindles," and "Skindles" it will remain. 
Poperinghe was evacuated late in the war, after 
three hundred of its houses had been destroyed 
and many families scattered. 

During the evening Pierre R , one of our boys, 

comes in to see us. His mother keeps a caf£ in 
the vicinity of Poperinghe where Socialist meetings 
are supposed to take place. When we try to find 
out if he has been influenced by them, he replies 
carelessly : 

''There is a good deal of talk going on. One 
says this and another says that; but I imagine 
that whatever happens we will all have to work, 
anyway." 

«54 
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Before leaving Poperinghe the next morning, 
we go to call on the family of Irene and Yvonne 

R , who had come to us from Kenmiel in 191 5. 

They are now living in the house of their grand- 
mother. The mother had been struck by shrapnel 
while being evacuated from the city during a 
bombardment of Poperinghe. Blood poisoning had 
resulted and amputation was necessary. We 
are told she has deux jatnbes de hois, and we feel 
that our visit will be depressing. 

We find Madame R cheerful and going 

about without difficulty. The deux jatnbes de bats, 
we discover, are both for the same leg, one for every 
day use and the other for Sundays and holidays. 

On reaching the coast we follow the canal to 
Dunkirk. In the caf6 of a large hotel on the 
Square are many men of the commercial traveler 
type. The general appearance of Dunkirk is that 
of a busy city. 

We look up Monsieur V . An old man 

volunteers to take us to where he is living and 
guides us through a dark courtyard and up a back 
flight of stairs, shouting as he precedes us, ''Mon- 
sieur V , ily a des dames pour vous ici.^' At 

several landings curious heads look out from door- 
ways to see who these visitors are for Monsieur 
V , au quatritme. 
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We surprise him getting into his best clothes 
in honor of this visit from ''les Dames du Com- 
iU.'' He lives in a small dark back room for 
which he has to pay thirty francs a month, he 
tells us, and his meals cost him about eight francs 
a day. 

We ask him what he does for a living. 

"Before the war I was a baker. Now I have no 
profession. I just do odd jobs." 

He shows us photographs in red plush frames, of 
himself and family. We would never have recog- 
nized him, although the photographs were taken 
just before the war. The wife is very sweet 
looking. 

"Since her death," he says, "I have never had 
any luck. I have nothing left now except my 
tnmk, which is empty, and my photographs." 

We interrupt him as he starts to tell us with 
gruesome details about the explosion in which she 
was killed. He speaks with affection of his little 
girl and of his three boys, Albert, Gustave and 
Raymond, who are still with us, but when we ask 
him about his plans for the future of his children, 
he says : 

"I have none." And we do not feel that we can 
pursue the subject further. 

Our next visit is to Monsieur Turquem, Moire of 
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Dtmkirk. We mention having been here in the 
fall of 1916. 

"That was before the trouble began," he says. 
"It was very quiet then. But during September 
and October of 191 7 we had bombardments on an 
average of forty-five a day — 5000 bombs from the 
sky, 2000 from the sea and 500 gros obus. We 
were the only city bombarded in such a variety of 
ways," he says proudly. 

He speaks feelingly of the terrible disaster in 

which the V family had suffered, and as a re* 

suit of which the children had come to us. 

' * The man V is always tired now before start- 
ing work, and no wonder he has lost his courage. 
I went with the relief party to the scene of the 
disaster. A shell had exploded in the cellar of 
their house. The wife was buried alive. Her 
fingers were all missing to the first joint from 
scratching the earth in attempts to dig her way out. 
The man was buried up to his neck, and has never 
recovered his health. He had been a baker. 
After the accident I got his allowance of flour 
given to his oldest boy in baked bread to sell. In 
this way the family was supported. He is now 
working in a neighboring town and is a brave 
gargon, but the father is done for. Thirty-five 
people were killed by that same shell. Soon after 
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this there was an explosion in a village near Dun- 
kirk where sixteen people were burned to death. 
But despite accidents of this kind, the morale of 
my people never lessened. The schools were 
kept going, and I consider that at least four hun- 
dred babies had their lives saved by the goutte de 
hit stations." 

He shows us one of the posters that had been in 
use during the bombardments. On it is written : 

"Just as it is every soldier's duty to take no 
undue risk, so it is every citizen's duty to seek 
shelter from the shells. France needs all of you." 

He continues, "It was inconvenient to spend 
hours daily in a cellar and not alwa3rs comfort- 
able. When the siren sounded the alarm, every- 
one descended into the nearest cellar to remain 
until the shelling was over. Then life went on 
again until the next siren. It was a strange kind 
of existence. We were a front line dty and it 
would have given the enemy courage if we had 
deserted. We civilians wished to hold jusqu'au 
bout comtne les pailus. Directly after the Armis- 
tice, Dunkirk began to be used as a port by the 
' Region Lib6r£e' for the distribution of supplies to 
the north. But everything went through in bond, 
and still does," he adds, "which of course makes it 
of no benefit to us." 
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We inquire whether the factories have recom- 
menced working. 

"They never stopped. Only a few of the 
unimportant ones were destroyed during bom- 
bardments," he answers. "Of course, we have 
now the same difficulty as elsewhere due to lack of 
transportation and raw materials, and the factories 
cannot run full time. Out of 40,000 inhabitants 
before the war, 25,000 have returned. 

" Dxinkirk has deserved her Ugian d*Honneur 
and Croix de Guerre,'' are his parting words to us. 

The presence of thousands of British troops 
billeted with the inhabitants in the mining villages 
between Bethune and La Bass6e resulted in fre- 
quent shelling and bombing and many civilian 
deaths. 

We are familiar with the war problems tnese 
miners have faced since we have had children from 
seventy-five of their families. Most of the fathers 
were mobilized in the mines, and a number of them 
were killed in this service. After particularly 
heavy bombardment the children would be sent 
away, although the women remained in their 
homes. The roads in this region, fortunately for 
us, even between small villages, have solid founda- 
tions because of the heavy truck traffic over them. 

On the main street of Bethune some French 
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cavalry officers make a picturesque group in front 
of a forge where a blacksmith is at work. We stop 
to ask directions for reaching Avenue de Lens. 
We pass through a section of the town where there 

9 

has been much destruction but there are many 
evidences of building activity. We are looking for 

the H family, No. 91 avenue de Lens. Where 

their house should have been is a destroyed f otmda- 
tion, so we go to the Mairie, a new brick building. 
The maire has the records searched. 

"I am sorry," he says, "that I do not know 

where the H family is living. They belong 

here and were back for a while after the Armistice. 
Some of our families return for a short time, then 
disappear again. It is difficult to keep track of 
them all. Bethime has had a hard time of it, but 
is making progress. In the Pas de Calais out of 
580,000 people, 460,000 were refugees during the 
fighting. By this November 250,000 have re- 
turned, and in the spring they will all be back. 
We receive many applications now from our 
families drifting about in the Midi or near Paris 
for permission to return. Housing facilities are 
still insufficient. In the Pas de Calais 62,000 peo- 
ple are living in barracks and we need more. In 
this mining district many of our towns have a 
larger population now than before the war because 
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miners from Li^vin and Xens are working here. 
Our coal industry is hard hit. Before the war the 
output from the coal fields of the Pas de Calais 
and Lens was 67 per cent of the whole output of 
Prance. 

''In the mines of Pas de Calais and the Nord 
which have been inundated but not otherwise 
damaged, electric pumps and cranes of 400 H.P. 
have been installed, which are increasing produc- 
tion. In October 1919, 96,000 tons were produced 
from the mines of Bruay, Nceux-les-Mines, Be- 
thune and other towns. There will be a steady 
monthly increase from now on. The work of our 
miners is not showy, but faithful and effective." 

It is hard to make a choice of villages to visit, 
but we finally decide to go to Haillicourt, where 
we have a number of families. 

We stop first at Madame D *s. Three of 

her eight children have been with us. She receives 
us cordially and insists on serving wine. She tells 
us that she lost fourteen male relatives in the war. 
When we ask her how to reach the Couron des 
Evacu£s, she says : 

"I will go with you. It is difficult for strangers 
to find their way.'* 

It is raining hard. As we plod through the 
deep mud to reach these Government barracks 

IZ 
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for refugees on the outskirts of the town, Priscilla 
asks: 

"How do people who fled to the south and are 
dependent on raihoads get home?" 

"They have to apply to the tnaire of their 
town," she says, "for permission to return. If 
there is a place for them, free transportation is 
furnished. On reporting to the Mairie, the 
family is placed in a Government barrack, if their 
house is destroyed. When there is a shortage of 
quarters, the families have to be separated — ^the 
men in one set of barracks and the women and 
children in another." 

We are impressed with the scale of construction 
of these barracks, set in a huge semi-drcle. It 
seems a village in itself. 

We hear laughter as we open a door. We find 
our family seated around a table, five of them on 
two chairs. There are not enough dishes for all 
of them to eat at the same time, but they seem to 
be enjoying their meal and there is an atmosphere 
of home. 

The mother tells us she is happy to have her 
children back. Her husband was killed in the 
war and she is allowed something from the Govern- 
ment quarterly to tide over the period until her 
widow's pension begins* 



One of Our Families in the Mining District 
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Explaining the Government system of ravitaiUe- 
ifffii/ she say s : 

''Every family is given a book with tickets in it 
for necessities, such as salted meat and vegetables.- 
In this way we can buy cheaper from the Govern- 
ment bureau than in the open market. I know, 
because I have tried both. Coffee, milk and 
sugar are still rationed. Pour hundred grams of 
sugar, 400 grams of coffee, and one can of milk per 
month is allowed per person, and loo kilos of coal 
a month for each family." 

At Hersin in the Mairie a young woman offers 
her services as guide in locating otu* families. She 
has a knowledge of the families in her district that 
tells its own story. She says : 

"Our people behaved well during danger, and 
since the Armistice the miner's lot is not easy. 
Long hours and hard work, but we hear no com- 
plaint. They wish to do their part in reestablish- 
ing the industrial life of the north, and we have had 
no strikes. There is but little told of the miners' 
bravery during bombardment because they were 
not soldiers." 

She speaks of the overcrowded conditions in 
Hersin with 8000 people instead of 5000 who be- 
long here, and barracks hard to obtain. 

We visit several of our families living un- 
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der primitive housing conditions, but looking 
well. 

On these back roads we pass flocks of sheep 
and other signs of agricultural life. Noeux-Ies- 
Mines seems a metropolis in comparison with vil- 
lages we have been in. There are many brick 
houses under construction. 

In asking an old man how to reach Rue de la 
Cit6, he volunteers the information : 

"We are busier now than before the war since 
we have a population of 17,000 instead of 9000. 
Even otu: young people are doing their part." He 
nods toward a group of girls and boys« their faces 
covered with soot, coming from their days' work in 
the mines. 

We make a number of visits to miners' families. 
The impression each time is the same, — a, hard 
life of industry, faced with a sense of responsibility. 
A number of the boys who have been with us are 
back home helping in the support of their widowed 
mothers. 

As we return to the main road between Bethune 
and La Bass6e we meet a constant procession of 
trucks, most of them coal wagons, but occasionally 
wagons, loaded with sugar beet, drawn by dray 
horses three abreast. 

In the distance are many ruins but among them 
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several factories with smoke coming from their 
chimneys. Just outside La Bass^e there is a large 
factory under construction. In the ruined town 
are a few new stone houses and many wooden bar- 
racks. We walk down the street, past a destroyed 
church, toward an open-air market. Pish, vege- 
tables and newspapers are being sold by groups of 
old women. In front of a concrete observation 
tower, a woman is selling butter from Holland for 
sixteen francs a kilo. Beyond the butter woman, 
shoes, woolens, linen and meats are displayed on 
the same stand. 

At a busy Red Cross "Poste de Secours" we are 
told that there are 1500 people back, of the 6000 
inhabitants belonging in this town. 

Just outside La Bass£e a mechanical street 
cleaner, drawn by horses, is sweeping streets 
surrounded by ruins which makes a strange 
picture. 

We pass a number of women teamsters who look 
like Canadian lumbermen in their waistcoats of 
skin. 

It is dark when we leave La Bass6e. We go 
over a pav6 road which is mostly holes. New 
York trafiSc during rush hours is as nothing com- 
pared to this steady stream of coal trucks which 
move along with the regularity of camions during 
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the war bringing munitions to the front. These 
trucks are now rendering just as important service. 

A young woman suddenly springs out of the 
darkness and asks if we can spare a little essence as 
her motor is stalled from lack of it. 

'*You had better avoid the straight road from 
La Bass£e to Lille," she advises. "Trucks travel 
that road all night. You will gain time by going 
through Lens. Thaxiks ior the essence.'' And she 
disappears into the night. 

Our chauffeur looks at the map. Seeing that 
the alternative route through Lens means doing 
the extra side of a triangle, he says : 

"We will keep on this road." 

There is deep mud on both sides, suggestive of 
unpleasant possibilities, as we are forced to turn 
out in meeting the straggling carts going back to 
Bethune empty. 

"If the coal trucks would only keep to one side 
of the road or the other," murmurs our discouraged 
chauffeur. But there is no system. With some, 
d droite, and others, d gauche, c'est tris difficile 
pour nous.'' 

It is blowing a terrific gale and raining hard. 
Several times we have long waits at railroad 
crossings held up by freight trains laden with 
supplies for the north. 
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It is after ten o'clock when we enter Lille by 
the Port Bethune. Hungry as we are and tired 
from the length of time spent on the road between 
La Bass6e and Lille, we feel exhilarated by the 
effort we have seen in these mining towns towards 
increased output of coal and by the spirit of the 
men who drive trucks all night to bring this coal 
to the industrial centers of the north. 



CHAPTER XV 

GOVERNMENT AID TO INDUSTRY 

Priscella comes into otir room early. 

"Don't you think it would be a good idea/* she 
says, "for us to get accurate information about the 
reconstruction of industries ? Wherever we go, we 
see evidences of wholesale destruction of factories 
and the smoke from the chimneys of new factories 
speaks of returning industries. I would like to find 
out exactly how an owner of a factory gets Gov- 
ernment assistance in rebuilding. The pass from 
Colonel Prangey is an introduction to the heads of 
the sectors of the Industrial Bureau in the devas- 
tated area. Let us make a beginning this morn- 
ing and call at the office of the LiUe sector. 

**This region is the heart of the textile industry, 
and after lunching at Roubaix and seeing the 
Motte factories we can go on to Parenchies where 
there was one of the largest linen factories of the 
north. I think we ought to take advantage of this 
opportunity to get all the information possible. 

168 
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The French have no publicity spirit; they never 
speak of their achievements, but surely they can- 
not object to other people doing it for them." 

Priscilla fires us with enthusiasm, and directly 
after breakfast we go to the Chamber of Com- 
merce and ask for ''L'Office de Reconstitution 
Industrielle." Our official pass evidently im- 
presses the doorman and we are led upstairs and 
received by the head of the Lille sector. We tell 
him frankly that we have come to ask questions. 
He expresses himself as **t(mt i notre disposition.'' 
We begin without preamble. 

''After the Armistice we saw a good deal of 
machinery in the Rhine Valley from Lille and the 
vicinity. Is it being returned, and if so, how is it 
done?" 

He replies: "The 'Service de R6cup6ration des 
Secteurs' was organized in January, 1919, at Wies- 
baden on the Rhine for this purpose. When the Ar- 
mistice was declared the Germans had a great many 
dismantled machines, taken from the region where 
they belonged and ready for shipment into Germany. 
It is hard to separate the Belgian from the French, 
but the two governments have come to an agree- 
ment about the division of unidentified machinery. 
Many of our manufacttu'ers who wish to rebuild 
their factories and reclaim their machines have no 
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documents and there are others who have not yet 
returned to the liberated area to take possession of 
their property. When the machinery is identified, 
the owner has the right to refuse to accept it, if 
it is in bad condition. In such cases it is sold by 
the bureau. When a manufacturer is able to give 
accurate information about his property we usually 
have but little difficulty in tracing it. Although 
the Germans permitted no cameras in the regions 
they occupied, many of otir manufacturers suc- 
ceeded in obtaining photographs of their equip- 
ment — ^at the risk of their lives. They did it for 
the purpose of identification later." 

He shows us a photograph of a steel factory 
taken in this way. 

"One of the conditions of the Armistice," he 
continues, ''imposed upon the Germans the obli- 
gation to restore the machinery stolen by them. 
Through our btureau at Wiesbaden, permission is 
given to manufacturers to go into Germany to 
identify their property." 

"How much has already been recovered?" we 
ask. 

"Up to September, 1919, 100,000 tons, and since 
then the bureau is shipping back into France about 
40,000 tons a month; this does not take into 
account the replacement of material destroyed 
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either through accident of war or by systematic 
destruction." 

''Can any estimate be made of the value of 
machinery taken?" 

Yes, ' ' he replies, ' ' approsrimately one milliard. ' ' 
Is it true that most of the factories destroyed 
were in regions where there was no fighting and 
therefore the destruction was premeditated?" 

' ' It certainly is, " he says with emphasis. ' ' This 
fact should be taken into account more than it is. 
You all seem interested. I will sum up the 
situation for you." 

''Please do," we urge. 

*' At the time of the Armistice, Germany through 
systematic premeditated destruction had made im- 
possible any inmiediate production in the invaded 
departments of France, aiming particularly at the 
textile, metal and mining industries, in which she 
feared otu* competition. Most of the smaller in- 
dustries of the north were also destroyed and the 
movable equipment taken off. Industrial condi- 
tions in all cotmtries were upset by the war, but 
in Prance far more than in any other country. In 
the United States, England and Germany, while 
they had also dtiring the war exerted every effort 
toward the making of munitions and equipment, 
the difference between them and Prance at the 
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signing of the Armistice was that they had their 
factories intact ready to turn to industrial pro- 
duction while many of the French factories were 
destroyed. During the period when we would be 
struggling with the problem of reconstruction of 
our industries, Germany reinforced by stolen ma- 
chinery would be in a position through immediate 
production to take from us our clientele. If you 
are not wearied of statistics, I will quote some 
figures. 

''Before the war almost all of our iron ore and pit 
coal came from the invaded territory, as did also 
76% of the zinc, 63% of the steel, 84% of the 
copper, 95% of the flax and 81% of the wool. Be- 
tween 1901 and 1910, 63% of all the new factories 
built were in the invaded departments and 33% 
of the industries of France, with a personnel of 
800,000, were here. These figures prove beyond a 
doubt that the prosperity of the whole of France 
is dependent on the prompt re^stablishment of the 
industries of the north." 

''If we are not imposing upon your time, will 
you give us an idea of how the Industrial Bureau 
started?" asks Priscilla. 

"It was organized in August, 1917, and attached 
to the Ministry of Commerce. Until after the 
Armistice, however, conditions were so unsettled 
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that only six hundred manufacturers had made 
application for assistance. By April, 1919, this 
bureau had become an independent ministry 
cooperating with the 'R6gion Lib6r6e' ; its organi- 
zation was simple, practical and adapted to rapid 
achievement. Colonel Prangey, a man of tre- 
mendous energy and ability, is Chief with his 
of5ce in Paris. In his words: 'to reestablish in- 
dustry without money, material or transportation 
is a tremendous undertaking.' 

''The Industrial Bureau was organized to deal 
directly with the manufacturers of the devastated 
area. It was indispensable that all purchases 
should be made through a central control, but the 
government also wished to promote individual 
initiative, and to do this assistance needed to be 
decentralized and simplified. Therefore, technical 
sectors were established in the devastated area. 
Each sector had a staff composed of engineers and 
experts in the various industries affected. These 
ofSces accept the manuf acttirer's own valuation for 
dommage de guerre. If upon examination of the 
claims the staff recommends assistance this de- 
cision in turn must be approved by the Cantonal 
Commission before credit can be advanced. This 
Commission is composed of local men of standing, 
such as merchants and members of the chambers of 
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commerce. In this way the manufacturers' Haimg 
come before a group of men from their own dis- 
tricts who know them and who can make their 
decisions on a basis of proved capacity and char- 
acter and they also have the interest of the local 
industrial development at heart. 

' ' The bureau assumes the responsibility of assist- 
ing the manufacturer in every phase of reestablish- 
ing his destroyed industry without waiting for an 
exact valuation of his losses. In other words, it 
gives the manufacturers an opportunity to start 
again by putting money at their disposal, and they 
have to justify the use they make of it. This is 
the most effective way of helping them and the 
district. The bureau makes advances for cleaning 
up, rebuilding and the purchase of raw material. It 
makes contracts for the replacement of destroyed 
equipment. It also arranges for the delivery of 
fuel, and furnishes workmen. 

** In order to avoid delay, by a ministerial decree 
of July, 1919, each sector was given the right to 
draw checks on local banks for the approved ac- 
counts of the manufacturers. The bureau stands 
in the position of friend and advisor to each 
manufacturer until his factory is again in operation. 
These sectors were established practically accord- 
ing to departments, and as soon as the ofiSces were 
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opened the manufacttirers came to their local 
bureaus in great numbers. By June, 1919, 7000 
had made application for assistance and the num- 
ber is increasing steadily month by month." 

"How does a manufacturer go to work to 
establish what you call dommage de guerre?'' asks 
Prisdlla. "And what happens if a manufacturer 
does not wish to rebuild?" 

"Mademoiselle, these are big questions and 
rather intricate." He glances at the clock, and 
as our eyes follow his we see that it is time to start 
for Roubaix. 

"Textile industries are perhaps the most dra- 
matic of all in their come back," he adds. "In 
Sedan is one of our most interesting experiments 
for the making of French textile machinery. You 
should visit it, if possible. Is there anything 
further that I can do for you?" 

We take the hint and leave. Black-coated men 
with portfolios whom we pass in the hallway have 
evidently been kept waiting by us. 

Between Lille and Roubaix there are no evi- 
dences of destruction. 

Madame Motte lives in a large house on the 
main street of Roubaix. We are introduced to her 
guests, Monsieur Wautine, her son and daughter- 
in-law. As we sit down at the table and refer to 
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having met Madame Motte's daughter, Madame 
Gillet, at Evian, she says : 

''You know perhaps of the splendid service she 
rendered in organizing the system of caring for 
the rapatriSs coming back into Prance through 
Switzerland? Because of my husband's age and 
ill health I applied repeatedly to the German au- 
thorities for permission for us to go to Lyons, 
and five times my daughter went to Evian hoping 
that we would be among the convoys that were 
arriving from this vicinity. Finally, my husband 
succeeded in having a message carried to her by 
one of the rapatriSs from Roubaix saying that he 
feared l^e would never see her again but he wanted 
her to know how proud we both were that her 
work for French civilians had been considered of 
such importance by the Germans that they would 
not permit her family to leave Roubaix. My 
husband died here just before the Armistice, and 
two of our sons and four nephews were killed 
fighting. But there is no family that has not had 
its sorrow." 

''What were the conditions here and in Tourco- 
ing during the occupation?" we ask. 

' ' Although neither of these towns was destroyed, ' ' 
she replies, "most of the factories were dismantled 
and the population suffered greatly under the 
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harsh regime of the Germans. There were many 
deportations from our region." 

We speak of having come to her house immedi- 
ately after the Armistice when we had foimd Brit- 
ish officers in possession. 

"Yes," she says, *'the Germans were quartered 
here during the occupation, and after they left, 
our Allies, but the latter did no damage to oiu: 
property, naturally." 

On our mentioning the difficulties we had en- 
countered in getting about among the villages in 
the north because of the general destruction, the 
son seems interested and says: 

''It is hard for those who come here now, when 
most of the damage has been repaired, to appreci- 
ate the problems we faced and conquered. An 
Armistice on the old Hindenburg Line would have 
made it comparatively simple to care for the civil- 
ian population, but because of the Allied advance 
the Germans wrecked everything behind them in 
their retreat, including the water and sewerage 
systems, taking off with them agricultural imple- 
ments, livestock, crops and seed. They did this 
with the deliberate intention of making French 
civilians fed abandoned by the Government which 
could not render in;unediate and adequate assist- 
ance. The enemy relied on the weakness of the 
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dvilians in the face of complete devastation, but 
it was their strength that saved the situation. The 
enemy had succeeded in putting out of commission 
5600 kilometres of railroad track, and bridges, 
stations, reservoirs and rolling stock were de- 
stroyed. The tramways were treated in the same 
ruthless manner. In addition to this, 1000 kilo- 
mitres of national highways were made almost im- 
passable, 3000 kilometres of telegraph and telephone 
wire were wrecked, and our canals could not be used 
as they were filled with d6bris and there were no 
barges." 

His wife breaks in with, "My dear, do stop 
talking about destruction and tell us instead about 
reconstruction." 

"Yes, you are right," he replies, "that after all 
is the important thing. It certainly is remarkable 
what we have been able to accomplish with our 
railroads. All except 500 kilometres of track have 
been rebuilt. In April, 1919, we had only 80 cars in 
service with 50 locomotives. Now there are 300 
cars, with 230 locomotives. The tonnage handled 
has been increased from 25,000 tons to 2,000,000 
and our program for 1920 is comprehensive. We 
plan to handle 6,000,000 tons." 

"I am afraid we are giving our guests too many 
figures," our hostess puts in. 
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Monsieur Wautine, turning towards her, says : 

"May I tell a little about the canal situation, 
which is just as remarkable as the railroad? 

''The Germans dynamited all the locks and 
bridges, but the work of getting the canals back 
into condition has gone on steadily and successfully. 
In the Ardennes and the region about Rheims 
there is still a good deal to be done. The naviga- 
tion on most of the canals has not only been re- 
sumed but increased; almost all the canals along 
the Oise and the Somme are reopened to traffic, 
as well as those of the Nord and Pas de Calais. 
Service has been reestablished between Marquette 
and Roubaix which was a tremendous undertak- 
ing. But I will earn the displeastu-e of our hostess 
if I go too much into detail," he adds laughing. 

We are invited by Madame Motte into the salon 
for coffee. Here we find three charming little 
granddaughters, looking like English children, 
dressed in smocks and large ribbon bows in their 
hair. They are sitting on the floor plajdng with 
mechanical toys. 

"You see we are no longer dependent on the 
Gennan market for amusing our little ones. These 
toys are 'made in Prance. ' " 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE REVIVAL OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

After lunch Madame Motte takes us to the 
famous weaving and spinning factories started by 
her husband, and which developed into one of the 
powerful industrial companies of the north. 

The manager who shows us about tells us that 
all the brass and cables had been taJken off by 
the Germans and most of the machinery dam- 
aged. New machines to replace those taken have 
been ordered from England. The factory is now 
running half time, with three thousand workmen 
employed. 

As we follow the white wool from Australia 
through the various processes, we think of the 
condition in which we had seen these big galleries 
on our visit after the Armistice, empty and silent. 
Now life and action have supplanted idleness. 

The manager talks to us, and the whirring 

spindles seem to accentuate his words: 

"The Germans made the official statement that 
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they would be able to begin full capacity pro- 
duction in the spinning of wool at least two years 
before this French industry could get on its feet, 
and on inspection at the time of the Armistice this 
seemed likdy. Eighty per cent of the textile re- 
sources were destroyed in the vicinity of Lille, 
which was the important center. Out of 75 
textile factories visited in this district there were 
but six which after extensive repairs could be 
put in operation. In Pourmies alone 650,000 
bobbins out of 700,000 were destroyed. In 
Armentidres, which was the great metropolis for 
linen, with 40 spinning and weaving mills and 
8000 looms, everything *was destroyed. In the 
textile industry of our district 71% of the 
destroyed factories are rebuilt. 

**In Roubaix and Tourcoing alone," he con- 
tinues, "by the end of September 151 textile and 
metal factories were again in operation, employing 
40,000 workmen. The weekly production from 
these textile factories alone is exceeding 3000 tons 
a week. 

''Without coordination, the efforts toward the 
reestablishment of the textile industry, of vital 
importance to the whole of France, would have 
failed, but, fortunately, the emergency has pro- 
duced able leadership. Forty-two per cent of the 
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textile factories destroyed are now in operation » 
with a personnel 33% of that employed in 19 14. 
Almost all the workmen are former employees 
returned after being demobilized, who have a 
pride in building up the district." 

As we leave the factory and say good-bye to 
Madame Motte, she remarks: 

"You have seen for yourselves that the frame- 
work of our shattered industry is repaired and 
from now on it is only a question of details." 

From Roubaix we go to Parenchies. Almost all 
the inhabitants of this town had been connected 
with the textile factory of which Monsieur St. 
Leger is owner. While he devotes his energy to 
the reconstruction of industry, Madame St. Leger, 
who was in Lille during most of the occupation, 
since the Armistice has been devoting herself to 
the building up of community life in the town 
of Parenchies. Dispensaries, sewing classes for 
girls, schools and other activities are being organ- 
ized by her for the families of returning em- 
ployees. Although it is late in the afternoon 
when we arrive, work is going on. A narrow 
gauge railroad has been installed to remove the 
debris. 

"We have a fine tjrpe of workmen," Monsieur 
St. Leger says, "who are interested in conquering 
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the problems presented before normal production 
can be resumed. We use many boys also. With 
the father missing, boys must begin to help &eir 
widowed mothers. 

"The first process in reconstruction is that of 
cleaning up, always a formidable task. Our fac- 
tories made linen and thread. Since we were only 
1800 yards from the British line complete destruc- 
tion was inevitable. The line remained practically 
unchanged from October, 1914, until the Armistice. 
It is estimated that between 6000 and 7000 shells 
fell within the factory grounds during the fotu* 
years of war. No wonder there was but little left. 
The buildings and machinery that escaped shell 
fire were dynamited by the enemy." 

As we start through the factory grounds, we 
comment on the rapidity with which Parenchies 
seems to be getting back on its feet. 

"The reason we are reestablishing otirselves so 
quickly," Monsieur St. Leger says, "is that this 
factory belongs to a group of six and the first 
machinery installed has been borrowed from 
our Calvedos and Lisieux factories. These are 
here only temporarily and will be returned when 
they can be replaced. An important company 
like this gets on its feet much sooner than the 
smaller industries because it has outside security 
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and resources to supplement the advances made 
for dommage de guerre." 

As he utters these words, Prisdlla says : 

' ' Will you explain to us exactly what that means 
and how the manufacturer goes to work to get it ? " 

"Yes, with pleasure/* he answers, "but it is a 
big subject. Let us go through the btiildings 
before it is dark, then later, I will take an imagin- 
ary case and give you every detail of the process." 

He takes us into a large room where the restora- 
tion has been almost completed. There are piles 
of raw material lying about in bales and skeins 
and stacked bobbins. All looks very modem and 
hygienic, with a glass roof, plenty of light and air, 
and there is a smell of fresh paint. From the 
porch he points out* to us the former site of five 
large warehouses. The earth is now cleared of 
their d6bris, and there is a new warehouse to the 
right and two others are in process of construction. 
A new roof is being built on old brick walls. 

Hammering is going on and already there are 
three reconstructed buildings, not counting the 
warehouses. He takes us into a room where new 
machinery is installed. We read the names on big 
carding machines — "Belfast" and "Leeds." 

"We are working only half time now because of 
lack of electricity, but by January we will be doing 
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a good deal more," he tells us. The roof has been 
completed in another room where men are busy 
putting glass in windows. Monsieur St. L^er 
seems to have an excellent understanding with the 
workmen and stops of ten to speak to those we meet. 

"Another factor which is making rapid progress 
possible is the enthusiasm of our workmen/' he 
says. "Before the war out of a population of 
4000, 2500 were workmen. Now, there are 1400 
inhabitants returned and we have at present 500 
employed in the factories." 

He points to workmen's houses under con- 
struction. 

"Take care of their families and you get good re- 
sults. I do not feel industrial strikes in the north 
will be serious. We have some foreign labor and will 
have to employ more. But the workman is often a 
land owner and that gives him a sense of responsi- 
bility and a desire for stability of government. At 
the time of the Armistice there were a number of 
men unemployed who were available for factories, 
but there was a great lack of men with technical 
experience. One of the most useful services of the 
bureau for the reconstruction of industry has been 
the placing of workmen. They came to an agree- 
ment with the military authorities for their prompt 
demobilization. The soldiers who belonged to the 
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factories of the north often returned to a destroyed 
industry, and enforced idleness would have been 
bad for them. The bureau has placed up to date 
235,000 workmen. Prisoners have been used, 
but mostly for cleaning up, and never in any way 
that might interfere with French labor; and foreign 
labor is never given precedence over French. 

"Before the war, we produced only half of our 
needs of textile materials. We were dependent 
on outside sources for raw materials, and a good 
deal of the coke used by our industries was im- 
ported from Germany. With the present scarcity 
of raw materials in the market, and until the 
terms of the Peace Treaty are enforced, our situ- 
ation will be diffictdt." 

We go down an outside staircase into a forge 
where girls are cleaning bricks. Near them is a 
primitive heating apparatus, — a piece of sheet iron 
with holes punctured in the lower part in which 
refuse is used for fuel. We are taken through a 
yard where amidst iron d6bris of all kinds are huge 
ruined boilers. Then returning to the building 
we go into a room, not yet repaired, where the 
remains of dynamited machines are still in evi- 
dence. In the center is a huge compon wheel of 
500 HP that has escaped destruction. Stripped of 
its cables it stands among the ruins as if symbolic 
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of that prosperous industrial life of northern Prance 
which the Germans so wilfully set out to crush. 
As we look at it, we hear Monsieur St. Leger say : 

' ' To quote Dr. Streseman, before the Tribunal of 
the Reichstadt : 'The damage done in textile factor- 
ies represents a loss of many millions of francs to 
Prance. We must congratulate German industry 
in ridding itself of so formidable a competitor.' 

"'However, due to the energy and determination 
of our people in the north of Prance, Germany has 
failed to annihilate us economically. Now for the 
promised dissertation on dommage de guerre. 

''Before taking an imaginary claim for dommage 
de guerre let me tell you something about the law 
concerning it. One of the clauses provides that 
every manufacturer or proprietor of agricultural 
property who does not intend to rebuild his indus- 
try will receive from the Government an indenmity 
calculated on the value of the property in 1914. 
This payment will be made by means of a non- 
transferable bond bearing five per cent interest. 
At the end of five years the Government will 
begin payment to redeem the bond, paying at the 
rate of one tenth of its value yearly. Therefore, the 
manufacturer or the proprietor who is not rebuild- 
ing his industry is only repaid for his loss at the end 
of fifteen years.'* 
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Priscilla exclaims: "But the long delay in pay- 
ment of the indemnity due a manufacturer seems 
unfair." 

' * Yes, it does seem so, ' ' replies Monsieur St. Leger , 
"but the reason is obvious. The Government 
must give precedence to the claims of those who 
by rebuilding factories help not only themselves 
but the entire industrial situation. Here is the 
important point of the law: Every manufacturer 
or owner of agricultural property who declares 
his intention of rebuilding will receive from the 
Government a sum covering the cost of material 
and equipment at the time of rebuilding. On the 
other hand, if the manufacturer does not rebtiild, 
he has the option of assigning his right to war 
indemnity to a third person or company who 
agrees to rebuild the industry. This transfer must 
have the authorization of the civil tribunal of the 
town and the new factory must be within a radius 
of fifty kUomttres from the original site. Now, for 
a case to illustrate how the law works. 

"Let us take that of a cotton manufacturer 
whose war indemnity, estimated at its 1914 
valuation, is 1,000,000 francs. If he sells his 
right he is entitled to 1914 valuation, that is, 
1,000,000 francs plus 25% which represents 5% 
interest for the five years of the war. In addition 
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to this 25%, he usually gets from 10% to 20% 
more, depending upon individual drctunstances. 
Let's say, in the case of our manufacturer, he got 
15% additional. This would make a sum of 
1,400,000 francs for the sale of his rights." 

''Suppose he wishes to rebuild instead of selling 
his rights, how would the indemnity be calcu- 
lated?" we ask. 

"This table explains." He writes out the fol- 
lowing for us : 

1914 Valuation . 

francs 

500 looms at 600 francs each 300,000 

Factory building 200,000 

Machines and accessories 200,000 

Steam engine, boilers, pumps, &c 60,000 

Raw materials 240,000 

Total 1,000,000 

Present Valuation . 

francs 

500 looms at 3000 francs each 1,500,000 

Building 900,000 

Machines and accessories 1,000,000 

Steam engine, boilers, pumps, &c 300,000 

Raw materials 1,300,000 

Total 5,000,000 
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''You see 5,000,000 francs would be the cost of 
replacing this factory with its equipment, just 
five times as much as in 1914. 

"Now the man who ptu'chases the right to this 
war indemnity of 1,000,000 francs and pays for it 
1,400,000 francs really gets, as the table shows, a 
credit from the Government of 3,600,000 francs/' 

"What does this figure represent?" Prisdlla 
asks. 

"The difference between the present valuation 
of 5,000,000 francs and the purchase price of the 
indemnity rights, 1,400,000 francs. But to make 
this credit final it must have the Technical Sector's 
approval of the manufacturer's estimate of his 
property. When this is given the manufacturer 
receives an advance up to 75% which is 3,750,000 
francs. The remaining 25% is paid only after the 
Cantonal Commission has endorsed the estimate. 

"Does he get the 75% in one payment?" we 
ask. 

"No. He can get one half of the amount, or 
1 ,875,000 francs as soon as the chief of the sector has 
approved his estimate. If he used this sum during 
the month and can produce receipts for expendi- 
tures, the next month he can ask for 50% of the 
remaining credit. And this happens each month 
until he uses up his provisional credit and after the 
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Cantonal Commission's endorsement is received the 
remaining 25% is paid. This order can be dis- 
counted by a bank. Therefore, the capitalist who 
has bought a war indemnity for 1,400,000 francs 
has as a guarantee for his capital a factory and raw 
materials of a value of 5,000,000 francs." 

"Are there many of these rights for sale?" we 
ask. 

"Yes," he answers, "a good many. A number 
of our manufacturers of the invaded districts were 
killed, others have suffered so much that they have 
no longer the strength and energy to begin their 
industrial life all over again." 

"Have many Americans bought these rights?" 
asks Priscilla. 

* ' Not as yet, ' ' he replies. ' ' But there are many 
English companies and individuals who have been 
purchasers." 



CHAPTER XVII 



LILLE TO ARRAS 



Several times we postponed our departure be- 
cause each day brought valuable and interesting 
experiences. On our return trip to Paris, we de- 
cide to spend the first night in Arras, which will 
give us plenty of time to study conditions in the 
villages on back roads between Lille and Arras. 
Immediately after the Armistice we had gone 
through Loos, Souchy, Vimy, and other places 
where there had been constant fighting. Then 
the only movement visible was in tottering walls, 
seeming about to fall on us. The fields were 
but desert waste, filled with broken war equip- 
ment. In some villages distorted masses of sted 
and iron, once factories, were conspicuous land- 
marks where everything else had been obliter- 
ated. In other villages the steel, metal, tool 
and textile factories were dismantled of their ma- 
chinery, and the foundations so badly damaged 

that the buildings could not be used again. A 
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few families were living in reinforced concrete 
dugouts. 

Just outside of Lomme we are stopped at the 
railroad crossing by a long freight train, carrying 
a load of demountable barracks used by the army 
during the war and which are now available for 
refugee housing. A man on a heavy truck talks 
to us while the train goes by. 

"I am from the north," he volunteers. "I never 
grudge the time lost in being held up by a load 
like this. There are so many people who need 
houses. You are strangers and probably do not 
know much about the region. Here in the north 
there were 93,000 buildings needing repairs. Now, 
one year later, we are working on 22,000, of which 
13,000 have already been finished. A scarcity of 
building material and workmen makes this difficult 
and expensive, but a home is what every family 
wants, so you find more work than grumbling. I 
see the train has passed. Look at some of the 
shelters along this road; they are interesting. 
Banjour'' 

Going through Lomme we find the textile factory 
which was in such an apparently hopeless condi- 
tion at the time of our last visit, now in operation ; 
and in Sequedin the wrecked electricity plant has 
been repaired 
13 
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We are disappointed not to find in Comines the 
woman who during the occupation had acted as 
moire. She had had a difficult problem in her town 
as 18,000 Germans were quartered on 2000 inhabi- 
tants. When we had been there after the Armistice 
her people spoke with much afiEection and enthu- 
siasm of their ''Mademoiselle." With unabated 
courage she was still at work, giving them much 
needed assistance. 

On the right, as we enter Loos, is a huge coal 
well completely destroyed except for a wheel in the 
center. We pass some sturdy and cheerful-look- 
ing men and women coming out of dreary cellar 
homes and admire the courage which despite hard- 
ships has kept them from deserting their region. 

Along the road beyond Loos, the trees have 
been cut and there are neither barracks nor signs 
of buildings rising above the ruins. But a ptmip 
with a straw-covered jacket is evidence that some- 
where in the midst of these desolate wastes human 
beings live. 

Further along, mimition wagons are being used 
for carrying building material and occasional shacks 
show that we are approaching what must have 
been the center of a town. We pass a hut 
erected among ruins where an enterprising citizen 
has put up a sign — "Choice rooms for travelers." 
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Men are working on a bridge over a canal, and a 
barge named Avenir approaches filled with hay. 
We come to Souchy across a long stretch of 
fought-over ground. There is still, apparently, 
the menace of exploding shells as signs warn 
civilians to be careful. Because of many new 
buildings, the wrecked sugar factory is no longer 
conspicuous. In the fields near a Vimy Ridge 
cemetery, men are digging up isolated graves 
for reburial. The pavS road between Souchy and 
Thelus shows that this was once an active district 
and we pass frequent indications of farm life with 
all kinds of material ingeniously used in building. 
We are attracted by some boys working in a gar- 
den in front of a shack. A smaller boy is playing 
with a goat, and near the house a woman is wash- 
ing clothes. In the vicinity are a few destroyed 

« 

stone houses with bits of red tile roofing, covered 
with moss and vines 

Prisdlla remarks, "I wonder if the picturesque 
stone houses with red tile roofs will ever come back. 
These wooden and brick temporary houses are 
not satisfjdng to the eye." Then, looking at the 
woman, she adds sympathetically, "I suppose you 
once had a pretty house here. It's a pity it is 
gone." 

''Well, I am glad enough for this shelter we have 
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in its place," the woman answers cheerfully. "' My 
bo}rs got the timber from the trenches and neigh- 
bors helped us build. It is a good house and it 
does not leak." 

When we reach the crest of the hill approaching 
Vimy we get out of the car to see the monument 
in honor of the Canadians who took Vimy Ridge 
when the enemy held every height in its vicinity. 
At the time of the Armistice, none of the inhabi- 
tants had retiuned. Among ruined houses was a 
wrecked oil plant and a destroyed brewery. Now, 
in their vicinity are barrack-warehouses, and 
many stone and demirlune houses are under con- 
struction. The fotmdations of these demiAune 
houses are of cement or brick. The semi-circular 
roof is covered with corrugated iron which comes 
in sections. During the war this tdle ondulie was 
used in great quantities by the army for trench 
and dugout protection. Now, the salvaged ma- 
terial is proving useful in rebuilding. 

A nurse in charge of a Red Cross dispensary 
asks us if we had been in Vimy before. 

"Directly after the Armistice," we reply. 

''Then there is no need for me to tell you what 
progress has been made. You can see for your- 
selves. Vimy is now a live town with 2000 of its 
2500 people back. Of course, there are still sec- 
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tions in the north where the land is not reclaimed, 
but this is the exception. Many of the peasants 
ploughed by lantern light far into the night, and 
almost all of the fields will be ready for spring 
planting." 

She tells us an amusing story of an American 
girl, an ambulance driver, 'who was ordered to help 
evacuate a village in this vicinity. The peasants 
refused to leave without their livestock, and this 
girl was made responsible for eight cows which 
belonged to her party. They traveled all night 
through the darkness and frequently she rounded 
up her cows straying in the fields. In the 
morning on reaching Arras, to her horror she 
discovered that she had thirteen cows instead of 
eight. 

Arras is now an active center. American ma- 
chinery has been installed in a stocking factory 
which is now in operation. We go to the *'H6tel 
rUnivers." While we are eating dinner, the 
tnattre d'hdtel joins us and says : 

''The roof leaks and the walls are all askew; 
only a small part of the hotel is habitable. I re- 
mained here during most of the war, excepting 
when the bombardment was especially heavy . The 
British soldiers during my absence gradually 
burned all the furniture. Do not think I blame 
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them, they were cold. Citait la guerre. Recatir 
struire? Certaintnent,'' 

We ask him about the business situation in 
Arras. He replies: "It is still difficult. The 
small merchants hesitate to take the necessary 
risks, and one can hardly blame them. They sell 
their merchandise at fantastic prices because they 
do not know what they will have to pay for new 
stock. This makes it difficult for those of limited 
means. Arras has a plan ready for the new town 
that is to grow out of our ruins. The main street 
is to be widened and there will be many other 
improvements. ' ' 

We mention having seen the plan for the new 
Lens. 

"Ours is equally good," he says firmly. 

"We have noticed that your big metal factory 
is not yet restored," we say. 

"No, neither the metal factory nor the oil 
works, but 56 per cent of the factories in the Pas 
de Calais are now running as against 48 per cent 
in August. We are making progress. 

"The group of men at the next table are our 
town officials, including the nuUre. They can tell 
you of our plans for the future," he says as he 
goes off to attend to other guests. 

After dinner, in the salon we meet the maire 
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and the officials and get into conversation with 
them. 

"What is the Government method of procedure 
in rebuilding towns?" we ask. 

''Rebuilding cannot be a Government affair, 
neither must it be left to the individual/' the 
maire replies. "It is not a question of rebuilding 
a town as it was, but to rebuild it according to the 
plan which will insure its future. The Government 
wisely leaves this to each muxudpaUty, but the 
plan must be submitted to the Ministry of the In- 
terior for suggestions and endorsement. One of 
our most helpful organizations, 'La Renaissance 
des Cit6s,' gives gratuitous advice to the munici- 
palities. Among its members are experts in engi- 
neering and architecture. After a study of local 
conditions they submit plans to the municipality. 
The planning of a community, whether it is a 
town or a dty, is a sdence of which there is as yet 
but little known. Our French towns have been 
the growth of centuries. In some of them the 
narrow crowded streets are unfitted to modem 
life, to the heavy traffic of automobiles and the 
railroad systems now needed." 

"We have cooperative sodeties in 1200 of the 
towns that are to be rebuilt," adds one of the town 
officials. "This has the advantage of uniting 
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people with a cx>mmon interest and purpose. 
Take a town of 6000 inhabitants, for instance. 
If they are joined in a cooperative society, the 
Government will deal with a single body instead 
of with 6000 individuals, and the work of rebuild- 
ing or of repairing damaged buildings can be tmder- 
taken on a big scale, and far more cheaply than if 
contracts were made by each individual interested. " 
The tnaire nods his approval and says, ''The 
best experts available are at the disposal of the 
communities to insure for the cities beauty, con- 
venience and possibilities of growth. In other 
words, while making the dty answer the demands 
of modem life, it will safeguard its historical 
buildings. Many of our cities of the north, being 
industrial centers, face the problem of where to 
locate the new factories allowing for their growth, 
and this means also workmen's quarters generously 
planned. Then there is the problem of transporta- 
tion. Many of our old freight stations were inade- 
quate. Rheims is an example of this. Now we 
have an opportunity for planning an adequate 
system of yards and depots and of developing our 
canal possibilities. We must do the work thor- 
oughly, but never at the expense of the beauty of 
the town. The great coal r^ons of the north 
need a new system. Nothing could be more valu- 
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able to France than the carrying out of the plan 
for the new Lens. 

''With the present cost and shortage of material, 
especially iron and steel needed in construction, 
and the lack of labor, it is hard not to be dis- 
couraged when one has the vision of what type of 
town can grow out of destruction. None of us 
has lost faith in the future nor enthusiasm for our 
work, but there are many practical difficulties. 
Our new cities must be planned in such a way 
that instead of the people adapting themselves to 
the dty, the dty is adapted to the life of the people. 
We are faced on the one hand with the problem 
of urgency of the moment, and on the other with 
what is best for the future of the community. 

"If you were in the north immediately after the 
Armistice, you know from what you have seen how 
much has already been accomplished, and you, 
too, will have faith that our dreams for future 
cities can be realized/* 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE ARRAS-CAMBRAI ROAD 

On entering the Arras-Cambrai road, we come 
to trenches, wu^ entanglements and unexploded 
anununition dumps. Where so much is needed to 
reclaim the land for early spring planting, one re* 
grets to see wrecked farm machinery lying about. 
The only signs of life are flocks of crows and a few 
straggling workmen on the far horizon. The trees 
which line the roadside are gray, stripped even of 
their bark; white subsoil shows where the trenches 
were blown up. The sky takes its sombre hue 
from the landscape below it. A new service of 
telephone poles has been installed near the dead 
trees. A little farther along we pass a salvage 
camp where there are neat stacks of iron ready for 
transportation, broken down camions and rem- 
nants of tanks. Beyond is a milestone full of 
bullet holes. Near deserted huts is a grave, and a 
helmet above the cross gives a slight note of color. 
On the other side of the road is a football field with 
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white line markings. The sign ''British Camp" 
is not needed. 

We pass a little village. In it are a few new 
shacks which emphasize the ruins huddled together. 
Behind them are pools of stagnant water in the 
fields, due to absence of surface green to absorb the 
moisture. There are German gims, masses of 
iron material, boilers and trucks, and a sign ''St. 
Rohart." Looking in every direction, one sees 
nothing to suggest where the village had been. 
This refuse of iron, what was it? As if in answer 
to the question, a man on a cart stops. 

"You are of the country?" we ask. "What was 
this?" pointing to the ruins. 

"What was it? A sugar factory. I used to 
work in it. Here are the boilers. There, the big 
trough in which the sugar was made." 

He points to the iron gates lying on the ground. 

"That was the entrance. The gates are not 
needed now. There is nothing to protect." 

We follow him into the ruins and look at the 
large cables. 

"In spite of their thickness the mUraiUeuse 
pierced them as if they were paper. These empty 
105's were a powerftd enemy against our factory. 
This is German wire. It is well made. They are 
thorough in all things, but their special genius is 
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for destruction. Prance has worked hard and 
constructed. Germany has worked hard to learn 
how to destroy the industries of Prance. What 
has been here a united whole, the action of each 
part helping the action of the whole, is now an 
amas de jet, but it does not mean that we are 
finished. Look at that small wheel in front of the 
long line of bricks. It formerly was a wheel in the 
factory. If you will come back, Mesdames, you 
will see that wheel turning again. These fields, 
now growing crops of iron, will produce good beet 
root, and my mitier will be givai back to me." 

*'En attendant,'' we ask him, "what are you 
doing?" 

'*Not much. La vie est tris dure'' 

As he gets up on his cart and drives on we 
shout after him ''Bonne chance." 

We enter the main street of a ruined village, 
Vis-en-Artois, and on a broken-down wall at its en- 
trance is a new sign — "RuedelaVictoire." Courage 
and faith have placed it here. Near some unsal- 
vaged dugouts off the main street we see two 
women collecting wood out of the d6bris of houses. 
Close by a cow is grazing beside a pile of exploded 
shells. One of the women has a bandage around 
her head. 

''I fell yesterday," she explains. 
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''May we take your photograph?" we ask. 

"Why? I am no longer pretty." 

She insists upon removing her bandage. The 
other woman, wan in appearance, with narrow 
shoulders, straightens out a few wisps of hair. A 
third one appears down the street. They call out 
to her» "Madame Chopin, come and join us for a 
photograph." 

Madame Chopin calls back, "I am not well 
dressed." 

"Neither are we," is the answer. 

We marvel at the spirit of these women who 
laugh and talk while the picture is being taken. 

In the next village, Haucourt, there are new 
wooden shutters on brick houses with only the 
lower story left, tdle andulie shutting out the 
weather. Just beyond, we find a man ploughing. 
He has a fine, sensitive face, strong and alert. We 
stqp to photograph him. 

'*Ne baugez pas" we warn the horses. The man 
seems friendly and unwilling to have us leave his 
part of the country. 

"Surely, you will walk into the fields only a 
short distance," he urges, "to see the huge subter- 
ranean tmdei^grotmd abris, very ancient, cut out 
from the chalk cliffs by the Gauls. The Germans 
stumbled upon them accidentally." 
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We cannot resist, and follow him over ground 
where walking is difScult. He warns us constantly 
to be careful of our footing. Ugly looking shells, 
both British and boche, are sticking their noses up 
from the soil. Behind a pile of unsalvaged wire 
white pebbles spell out the name ''Fritz Htmeck," 
and a little farther on, through the uneven fields, 
we read on a blackened cross in letters faintly 
l^ble, "Lieut. Harry " 

The ploughman pauses a moment. 

"I have often wondered who he was. Many a 
brave English lad died here." 

Suddenly, with a sweep of his long arm, 

■ 

he points back toward the horizon across the 
road. 

"See that hill on the left? It used to be a 
farm, Servin by name. It took the Canadians 
four days to capture it. That was in March, 1918. 
On a perdu beaucoup de monde ici" 

"The English were on the heights," he con- 
tinues, "over there as far as Albert, 25 kilometres 
from here, the Hindenburg Line between us and 
them. These fields extended as far as Albert. 
This was a r^on of beet root and the farmers 
were prosperous. It is difficult to believe, is it not, 
when one sees the subsoil and only occasionally a 
small patch that shows the former richness of the 
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land? It will be haixl to reclaim these fields, but 
that does not mean — impossible." 

We finally reach the entrance of the abris. Steps 
lead down an incline so steep that one seems 
almost to be walking on one's head. The roof and 
sides are covered with mold and a white fungus 
growth which looks like absorbent cotton. It is 
very dark after getting down about fifty steps, 
forty yards or so below the surface. Peering ahead, 
by the light of our flashlight, we can see that the 
straight passage is blocked by boulders. 

The man seems surprised and remarks: 

"Why, people come here all the time for wood. 
We can get through to the left, however." 

We look at one of the botdders which seems 
ready to fall. The air is hot and very bad. Our 
chauffeur who has accompanied us with no enthus- 
iasm for the trip keeps murmuring: 

'*Les abris sant tous pareUs ce ne vaut pas la peine 
de descendre plus bos" 

We stand irresolute as our feet, slipping in the 
foul mud, are caught in the long lines of loose wire 
at the side. Our guide, encouraging us, says: 

**Cest plus beau en bos. At least come into this 
first room." 

The Germans had installed electricity but the 
room is now dark and damp. There are four or 
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five tiers of bunks on one side and broken-down 
chairs and other domestic remnants not worth mov- 
ing except for firewood. We are glad to get back 
into daylight. 

In a long low ditch we find war relics of every 
description, sabers, knapsacks, canteens and other 
things mixed with the bones of the dead. Our 
guide from the first has interested us with his 
definite i>ersonality. Curiosity in the subterranean 
quarters of the boches being satisfied, we devote 
ourselves to learning his history. Our rubbers slip 
off constantly in the deep mud, and with never 
failing patience he extricates them and puts them 
back on. 

"Your wife?" we ask him. 

''She is dead. She died during the occupation 
of this r^on as a result of hardships. I have two 
boys, one fifteen and the other ten, and ma vieilie 
mire, heureusement. No, I do not think of marry- 
ing again. I reason this way — ^a good grandmother 
is far better for my bojrs than possibly a bad 
stepmother." 

We return to the motor. He points to the fields 
on the other side of the road where the ground has 
been leveled and in which we had found him plough- 
ing. On the outskirts is a group of shacks. Smoke 
is coming from one of them. 
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''That is mine/' he says. ''Im mire is preparing 
my midday meaL'' 

We hesitate. Would we miss something in not 
making the acquaintance of la vieiile mire? 

'*I would like a German gun»" Prisdlla suggests. 

''I have one and will get it for you with pleasure 
if you will wait." 

The chauffeur looks discouraged. Suddenly, 
reckless of time, we say, ''No, we will come with 
you." 

As we walk through the fields he sajrs, "One 
must take care in ploughing, especially when the 
light gets dim in the late afternoon. The holes in 
the earth lead to unexploded shells beneath. 
Everything is difScult. Last May a munition 
dump exploded from the heat — more people 
killed ! Yesterday, in ploughing, we found a boche 
unburied. That is why there are so many crows 
about. Faites attention^ il faut toujour s faire atten- 
Hon aux pieds dans ces champs. By summer every- 
one will be back home; the Government is putting 
up barracks to wdcome them. Sixty Belgians 
are coming to salvage the fields. They work better 
than German prisoners. 

"It costs 15 francs a day to feed horses here. 
Mine will stand while I am away; they are mal 
nouris and have no energy. That is my icurie,^' 

Z4 
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he points to a little shack oovered with green 
doth. "Behind it is the house of la vieUle mire 
who has always a welcome for me and my friends." 

The old lady has a quiet charm and dignity, 
and is a gracious hostess. 

"We have not much here," she says, turning to 
us with a smile, "mats c'est propre^ and look at the 
fauteuil, it is covered with real Aubusson tapestry. 
We f oimd it in the German subterranean passage 
where we got aU our furniture. Would you like 
to see my bedroom?" 

In it is a bed ingeniously put together from 
wooden planks. On shelves made from bits of an 
old armoire clothing and linen are placed in neat 
piles. 

When she offers us coffee we are sure it will be 
good coffee. A small puppy and a kitten are play- 
ing about. 

"It is hard to spare enough food to keep them 
as they are." (Both look unusually fat.) 

The outside of the house is (d/^ onJtJ^ and tarred 
paper; inside — whitewashed brick. There are two 
windows with paper instead of glass, and a tall 
clock is ticking cheerfully. 

"We came back, and for two months lived in a 
cellar without light or fire — on aime son pays, 
she says simply. "But it was bad for the boys. 
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Then, looking at us with interest, *'Anglaises 
Mesdames?'' 

^'Non, AmSricaines.*' 

*'A la banheiir,** she exclaims, "We have had 
les soldats Canadiens; they were AnUricains, also." 

**Non, Anglais,'* we correct her. 

The old lady contests the point. **But they 
said when we asked them 'Non, nous ne sommes pas 
des Anglais y nous sommes Canadiens.' Des braves 
gargons. They came often and sat at my table 
and I gave them coflfee." 

The man shows a post card of himself and the 
two boys. 

"My wife was bien Hevie, It is hard for the 
boys to have lost such a mother, ' ' he sighs. ' ' Mais 
les enfants, et Alsace Lorraine c'est ga qui nous con- 
sole. If the English had not come we would have 
been eaten by the boches.** 

He is proud of the English fuses he is using as 
matches, and shows us how they work, and explains 
in detail his possessions. 

' ' This furniture the boches repaired for their own 
use. They came here in September, 1914. You 
can have no idea what this farm was like before 
their visit. My boys will live to see the fields 
fertile as they used to be." 

We are loath to leave this home and unwilling 
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to feel that our visit here is but a passing moment 
to be forgotten. 

"Will you give us your name?" we ask the 
ploughman. He writes in a fine clear handwriting, 
"'Paul D6quent k Haucourt, par Arras, Pas de 
Calais." 

"In the motor we have a little Christmas 
goUUr,'' we say to the old lady. "Perhaps your 
son will come back with us to get it for you." 

"And if he does not, I will take the walk myself. 
Vaild t le petit chien, he has gotten up to follow you. 
He must have understood the word goilUr, and 
even the lazy kitten moves." 

We leave her standing in the doorway. With an 
irresistible impulse, in saying good-bye, we kiss her 
French fashion on both cheeks. 

''Merci bien, Mesdames, pour voire bonne visite el 
merci aussi aux autres Amiricains qui sont venus 
nous aider.*' 

After a few moments the man stops, "Why, we 
have forgotten the gim, the ptupose of your visit." 

As we return through the ploughed fields we 
think only of this little peasant woman. 

"La vieille mire, does she keep well?" we ask. 

**Cest d dire. She is over 70. One day she is 
all right and the next she is feeble." 

The horses have not moved. Possibly they 
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think that they are still posing for a photograph. 
More likely, however, they are tired and grateful 
to chance visitors who have given them respite from 
work. ' In passing glimpses, we have seen some of 
the assets of the Arras-Cambrai road, the workman 
of the destroyed factory, the brave women with 
their "Rue de la Victoire," the ploughman with his 
vieiUe mire. In his words, "People will be coming 
back before next summer." Instead of straggling 
workmen on the horizon, the fields, ploughed and 
planted, will be restored to normal conditions. 
The wheels of industry will be turning again. 
The Arras-Cambrai road will be reclaimed because 
an aime son pays. 



CHAPTER XIX 



CAMBRAI 



Cambrai had a particularly tragic war history. 
When it had to be shelled by the British in order to 
dislodge the enemy, the civilians were forced to flee 
into ''occupied Belgium." 

On our visit to Cambrai directly after the Ar- 
mistice we had found the courtyard of the Maine 
crowded. Groups of people were standing before 
posters giving the information that flour rations 
must again be cut down — and that there was no re- 
lief in sight. Mothers after reading the announce- 
ment glanced anxiously towards their children — 
but we heard no complaints. Many children were 
suffering from rickets and their bodies were of the 
same size from shoulder to ankle. Only a few had 
shoes and their feet were bleeding from chilblains. 
Their skins were in a hideous condition from dis- 
eases caused by wearing the same underlinen for 
months and most of them had but one thin outer 
garment. 

314 
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We had found the tnaire in conference with a 
group of officials. Without adjectives, and in a 
monotone, they gave us a picture of the exodus of 
the people while shells were falling. 

"There were but nine people here when the 
British troops entered," the tnaire had said, ''but 
as soon as the retreat of the enemy was known the 
population came streaming back and nothing could 
stop them. It made a difficult situation as the 
enemy had taken oflf everything in the way of live- 
stock and food stuffs — ^the houses were destroyed 
and all our transportation facilities had been 
wrecked." 

As we come into the town through the suburbs 
we are thinking of the scene in the Mairie a year 
ago. The locks and bridges of the canal are now 
either in order or under construction. But one fears 
that the question of transportation is still a prob- 
lem since even on the main square there has 
been less done in the way of clearing away the 
d6bris than in other towns of the importance of 
Cambrai. 

There is a certain pathos in the ntunerous signs 
sticking out from piles of bricks and rubbish on the 
sites of former shops, giving their present locations. 
We stop to read some of them: ''PAtisserie provir 
sotrement rue Cambrai*' and '*Banneterie provisoire- 
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tnent g rue DouaV and we wonder how long the7 
will have to remain in their temporary quarters. 

We pass a house, intact, which has white lace 
curtains in the windows. Not to be outdone, the 
house next door, bombed almost to pieces, has on 
its one remaining window imitation lace curtains 
in white paint. 

We visit a number of our families. The more 
one sees of Cambrai, the more evidence one finds 
of past suffering. In the streets but little building 
material is Ijring about and there are only a few 
repaired houses. 

We go to the office of the "R^on Lib6r6e.** 
A pale, tired-eyed official receives us. 

"Here in Cambrai," he says, ''La vie com- 
menu un pen, mats daucemerU, but after aU, there 
is no need for discouragement. The work of re- 
claiming land has gone on rapidly everywhere." 

"How many refugees have already returned to 
the devastated departments?" is otu* first question. 

"Of the 2,000,000 driven out by the fighting, 
1,300,000 have returned to their home regions." 

"Will you tell us what is the connection of 
your bureau with the Industrial Bureau?" asks 
Prisdlla. 

"The 'Region Lib6r6e,'" he repUes, "is re- 
qxmsible for restoring community life in the devas- 
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tated area and the 'Reoonstitution Industrielle* 
attends to everything affecting factories." 

"Please give us some idea of the agricultural 
situation/' we say. 

"Before the war, France was a land of intensive 
agriculture and with almost one-half of the total 
area of the country under cultivation, was prac- 
tically self-sustaining. The devastated area was 
most productive and large crops of wheat, sugar- 
beet and flax came from this district. Our farmers 
were more affected by the war than any other one 
class. 250,000 of them belonged in the war zone. 
The strength of the French nation has been in the 
number of its land owners. Of the 12,000,000 
householders 9,000,000 lived in their own homes 
and most of the estates were small. 

"When mobilization took the farmers, old men, 
women and children carried on their work. Not 
only in the back area but in the war zone, often 
tmder bombardment, they learned how to use 
agricultural machinery and acquired a knowledge 
of the science of farming. Since the Armistice they 
have continued working. There are now more 
than 300 cooperative agricultural societies in the 
liberated area. This has helped our progress. 

"The Government had advanced to the farmers 
up to October, 1919, 550,000,000 francs for the 
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purchase of agricultural machinery, implements, 
animals, fertilizers and seed. 2500 shelters have 
been built for farm stcx^k." 

"Are there any invaded townships where the 
inhabitants have not returned? " we ask. 

"Only 50 out of 4000 have not resumed munici- 
pal administration up to date. We have put up a 
vast ntunber of temporary dwellings and over a 
thousand btiildings for use as Maine and schools. 

"As a ministry this is what we have accom- 
plished since the Armistice. The rubbish has been 
removed, all usable material salvaged, the bridges 
and main roads have been rebuilt and railroad and 
canal transportation resumed. Pood distribution 
is adequate and medical and nursing service has 
been reestablished. Wherever you go you see new 
buildings and factories in operation. We have 
opened many training schools for workmen in spe- 
cialized trades. More than 6000 square miles of 
land was made useless during military operations. 
By October, 1919, 65 per cent was again under 
cultivation. Veritable forests of barbed wire had 
to be removed and the work was performed under 
constant danger from unexploded shells. It is 
cheering to sum up what we have already acccHn- 
pUshed in moments when we are discouraged by 
the amount of work that remains to be done." 
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As we take our leave he says: ''Stop at one of 
the farms along the road and get the farmer to 
tell you his story." 

After Itmch we go to the Mairie. The general 
appearance of people coming out and going into 
the different bureaus and the snatches of conver- 
sation that we overhear, show that business rou- 
tine is being resumed. 

We ask the little old gendarme of the Mairie^ 
whom we remember from our last visit, if we can 
see the maire, but on being told that he is not 
expected until 2.30 say we cannot wait. 

''But you were here after the Armistice, Mes- 
dames — ^were you not? You should wait for 
Monsieur le Maire. Cest un brave hamme lui. 
To leave Cambrai without seeing him would be 
a pity." 

We tell him what a distance we must go before 
dark and at our request he directs us to the Indus- 
trial Bureau, recently moved from the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Monsieur Emmonet, director of the sector, re- 
ceives us, and seems glad to give us information. 

"Of our pre-war population of 30,000," he says, 
"we have 22,000 back and many of them are work- 
men. The hoches forced some of the civilians to 
destroy their own factories. Many others factories 
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were deliberately gutted. The machines taken off 
from this vicinity are being returned but a great 
many need repairing, and we lack tools. 

"However, more than 40 per cent of our fac- 
tories are again in operation. But they are mostly 
the small ones and none of them are running full 
time. 

"Our sugar industry was highly developed. Of 
the 206 sugar factories in Prance, 140 were in the 
devastated area and 90 per cent of these were 
destroyed. One of the sugar factories in this region, 
the most modem of its kind, was dismantled and 
its machinery installed in a German factory. The 
largest sugar factory in the world was on the 
Valenciennes road." 

"Has that been rebuilt?" we ask. 

"No," he replies, "there is a shortage of beet 
root and those factories which have been reestab- 
lished cannot nm full time. The peasants hesi- 
tate to raise beet crops as they see but few 
factories under construction. On the other hand, 
the manufacturers not finding the fields in shape 
for beet crops are slow in rebuilding. 

"The Government is working out a plan for the 
manufacturer to raise his own crops. This should 
remedy the deadlock. But we have some sugar 
factories in operation — ^also some chocolate and 
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chicory factories. I wish you would visit a few of 
them and tell your American friends that we are 
doing something. ' * 

Soon after the Armistice, when we had been in 
Valenciennes, we stayed in a British casualty 
clearing station. The sanitation of this hospital 
had been destroyed by the retreating enemy and 
the region flooded. The huge electric plant, the 
steel works, the gas, shoe and stone-work factories 
were all completely ruined. 

As a contrast to this wholesale industrial wreck 
in many quarters of the town there were brilliant 
displays of brass and copper pots hanging in door- 
ways. When we had asked why they had been 
placed there the answer was : 

"The people wish to show oflE what they suc- 
ceeded in hiding from the enemy." 

We stop in Valenciennes en route for Sedan to ask 
about the industrial progress. We can hardly be- 
lieve the figures given us. By this November, 1919, 
60 per cent of the destroyed factories are running 
and employing 20 per cent of the personnel of 1914. 

Just outside of M6zidres we are attracted by a 
well-kept farm, and, remembering the advice of the 
R^on Lib6r6e official, — stop to caU on the farmer. 
He seems anxious to tell us in detail some of his 
problems. 
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''There is a great dearth of incubators, and it is 
difficult to get chickens, rabbits, ducks and turkeys 
in sufficient quantities. Some of the well-to-do peo- 
ple buy livestock and give it to farmers who have 
initiative, hoping in this way to increase the stock 
and reproduce good breeds, then by redistribution 
help other farmers get on their feet. They try to 
make the farmers cooperate in the disposal of their 
product as well as in the purchase of their stock." 

We ask him where he got his animals and farm 
implements and he replies: 

"With money advanced by the 'R6gion Lib6r6e. ' 
Before the war I had a threshing machine which 
was operated by horses; it cost me 1200 francs; it 
was lost during the fighting and to replace it now 
would cost 4500 francs. Instead of using the 
money advanced to get a new threshing machine, 
I bought a ha3dng machine and a combined reaper 
and binder. It is not possible for the Government 
to furnish each one of us with the equivalent of the 
machines we had before the war, but we all get 
something. It is unfortunate that my crop of 
oats was bad this year, due to the poor condition 
of the soil. We are going to have difficulty in 
getting seed oats and seed wheat. Before the war 
one paid 25 francs for 100 kilos. Now it would be 
difficult to get 100 kilos for 100 francs. 
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''Another problem we have to face is the price of 
labor. Also, although you use the workmen only 
in the summer, you have to pay for their keep 
dtiring the winter as well, and the money needed 
for replacement of equipment is often used up in 
this way. But I get on fairly well. I have five 
cows which bring me in an average of 20 francs a 
day, and that is enough to keep the family going. 

"Perhaps you would be interested in compara- 
tive prices paid for things in 1914 and now. In 
1914 a cow cost 500 francs and now costs 2500 
francs; sheep were 40 francs, now 200; pigs per kilo 
on the hoof one franc, now 8 francs; hens that were 
3 francs, are now 20 and rabbits that were 3 francs 
now cost 12 francs." 

''Have the farming implements gone up in price 
in the same proportion?" we ask. 

"Judge for yourselves," he answers. "In 1914 
one paid 150 francs for a plough that now costs 
500 francs. A cart was 500 francs and is now 
1500; a sowing machine was 300 francs, now 2400. 
A mowing machine was 400 francs and now costs 
1000 francs; a reaping machine 850 francs, now 
3500; a threshing machine that cost 1200 francs now 
costs 4500 francs. Do you wonder that the Gov- 
ernment is not able to furnish us all we — ^ ^" 



CHAPTER XX 

MANUFACTURING TEXTILE IftACHINERT 

It is late when we reach Sedan and Monsieur 
Monnet is not in his factory. We find him in a 
small restaurant. As there is no hotel in the town 
we plan to go on to Charleville that night, but he 
insists that we stay in Sedan and be entertained by 
one of his friends. He takes us to a large house on 
the Square and presents us to our hostess, Madame 
Hailleux. We are somewhat embarrassed in arriv- 
ing at the home of an entire stranger with our 
mass of luggage, but the warm welcome of our 
hostess puts us at our ease. We pass a delightfully 
intimate evening with the members of her family. 
The dock on the mantel ticks away as uncon- 
cernedly as if it had always remained in place 
instead of having been in a niche in back of the 
wardrobe during the entire war. Madame Hail- 
letix says : 

"My great-grandmother hid that clock in 1815; 

my grandmother hid it in 1870 and you see, histo- 
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ry repeats itself — it has been hidden again since 

1914." 
Her daughter and granddaughter are knitting. 

The latter is charmingly pretty in a rose-colored 

sweater, her chestnut hair in braids coiled low on 

her neck. She is learning typewriting that she may 

act as her father's secretary. 

Madame Hailleux brings out the family album 
and we are particularly interested in the photo- 
graph of her distinguished looking great-grand- 
mother, wearing a pendant of pearls. When we 
conunent on its beauty, she says : 

"The Germans took it, but they left the imita- 
tion replica.** 

Our hostess tells us that as she was head of the 
local Red Cross she had insisted on remaining in 
Sedan. Her daughter and granddaughter had 
escaped before the enemy arrived. 

''I was treated better than most of the inhabi- 
tants," she says. "Of course, my mattresses and 
bedding were all taken, my pet desk was opened 
and letters and papers stolen, and my daughter's 
and son-in-law's correspondence during their en- 
gagement and early married life was found strewn 
about the public park. My daughter-in-law was 
less f orttmate than I. Her house was stripped bare 
of its contents. I had various officers quartered in 
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my house, the Commander among them. He be- 
haved rather well, possibly because he had an 
American wife who was with him, and through his 
influence I got my mattresses back. I am the only 
woman in the town who did have a mattress dur- 
ing the occupation." 

When we speak of her courage in remaining in 
Sedan she say s : 

"It was not courage, but duty that kept me 
here — ^and I was never lonely. There was always 
so much work to be done. We are all grateful for 
American assistance during the war, especially for 
the work of the Commission. 

"I am rather proud of the record of our French 
Committees after the Armistice. We had quite a 
refugee problem in the Ardennes. Of the 180,000 
refugees, 150,000 have come back. We had a 
population of 325,000 before the war. Of course, 
there is no department that has had the sad record 
of the Somme where almost its entire population 
of ^80,000 was twice driven out. But they, too, 
have been returning in large numbers. 

"Throughout the devastated area district nurs- 
ing was organized to care for epidemics and acci- 
dents, mostly bums resulting from explosions. The 
personnel was almost entirely volunteer. Many 
of the girls now driving trucks, have driven am- 
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bulances during the war. After the Armistice they 
distributed supplies going about over bad roads, 
and exposed to the cold and storm. Nothing 
daunts these girls, and they do their work in a 
quiet, efiScient way." 

Referring to the loss in man power she says : 

"Never again can my generation or my daugh- 
ter's generation be gay. There are too many 
vacant places in our homes and those of our friends. 
The men my granddaughter and her friends might 
have married were killed. Many of the girls are 
learning some serious occupation and work will 
help them to forget these hard times." 

Our party breaks up rather late, Madame 
Hailleux escorting us to our bedroom. Passing 
through the dining-room which seems especially 
cheerless, unheated and lighted by a single shade- 
less bulb hanging over the table, she remarks : 

''I had such a beautiful chandelier with many 
lights, but the enemy said one light was enough 
for me and took the chandelier away." 

We go to sleep with the noise of the tumbling 
waters of the Meuse in our ears and the warmth 
of the hospitable welcome of this friendly family 
in our hearts. 

Early the next morning Monsieur Monnet calls 
to take us to his factory. On our way we ask 
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what had been the nuiin industry of Sedan before 
the war. 

"Sedan was a large textile center," he relies. 
"Twice the Germans have tried to make the wool- 
combing industry here extinct, in 1870 and again 
in this war — but it will become a stronger industry 
now, even as it did then. 

"The conmiune of Sedan, like all the other 
occupied districts, was pillaged and more than 200 
textile factories were destroyed and all the roll- 
ing mills dynamited. Our commtme is a big one 
with a pre-war population of almost 40,000. 
Many of the men were employed in the textile 
factories. 

"I am not of Sedan but have come here because 
I am convinced that this is a strategic point to 
compete with Germany in the manufacture of 
textile machinery. ' ' 

"But we always thought Sedan was a spinning 
and weaving center — and you're talking about 
machinery," sajrs Prisdlla. 

"Quite true," he replies, "but French spinners 
must be supplied with new machinery promptly, 
or this important industry will be lost for France. 
Formerly, France did not produce her own textile 
machinery, but bought it from England, Germany 
and other countries. 
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' ' I tried to enlist in the Aviation Service but my 
application was refused and I was commissioned 
instead, because of my knowledge of machinery, 
to produce machines for making ammnnition, 
special types of long range guns, and later, motors 
for airplanes. 

^' We had to produce so many different kinds of 
war machinery and get it out so rapidly that to 
facilitate the work we opened drafting rooms in 
Lyons, Paris and also in Geneva where we made 
use of French engineers interned in Switzerland. 

''In these drafting rooms while working on the 
immediate war needs we looked ahead to peace- 
time industry and our engineers drafted plans for 
making textile machines. 

''After the Armistice the 'Soci6t6 Gnomes et 
Rhone ' which had been one of the most important 
airplane motor factories immediately turned to the 
production of machines for spinning combed wool 
and within a short time was filling orders for 20 
million francs. 

"The factory I am going to take you through, 
'Ateliers de Sedan,' is equipped with American 
machines which were brought from a factory in 
Lyons. Within a year we expect to be turning out 
100 looms a week, and of a type that formerly were 
manufactured only in Germany. After we have 
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supplied our own needs we will be in a position to 
manufacture for export. 

"We shall be equipped to compete with Ger- 
many in the manufacture of looms and machines 
for spinning combed wool and flax — even at the 
low price at which the Germans are selling them. 
They destroyed, at present valuation, 600 million 
francs' worth of these machines. 

"Let me show you through the buildings." 

As we go through the yards on our way to the 
shops he points to a long line of army trucks and 
says; 

"They once carried German war material. I 
bought them from a salvage station." 

Entering the first shop, Monsieur Monnet re- 
marks: 

"This was formerly a felt factory and the Ger- 
mans wrecked the machines and the buildings. I 
took over the dommage de guerre from the owner." 

In a restored shop workmen are removing huge 
masses of waste iron to make room for the Amer- 
ican machinery from Lyons. 

The next shop that we enter is in process of 
construction. 

"This was started only two weeks ago and it is 
half -finished, " he says. "Twenty-five automatic 
cranes are to be installed here." 
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We go out, back of the factory towards the canal 
and slushing through the mud come to a huge 
tractor in a field. 

"What use can you make of a tractor in your 
factory?" asks Prisdlla. 

**It*s the 500 H.P. engine that we want. I ex- 
pect to install it in a boat to be used on the canal 
to transport my machinery. We are using the 
canals of the north more and more." 

He points out a new bridge across the canal 
under construction and remarks: "The old one 
was dynamited by the Germans in their retreat." 

"What use are you going to make of this field?" 
we ask. 

He replies laughingly, "Despite the depth of 
the mud — ^within six months there will be a factory 
here in operation." 

Monsieur Monnet takes us in our motor to 
CharleviUe. Passing through M6zi^es, we cross 
the temporary bridge which replaces the one dyna- 
mited by the enemy the day before the Armistice. 
The foundry which he owned here had also been 
dynamited by the Germans the same day. Point- 
ing to the ruins he says: 

"The steel framework of the foundry was taken 
to Germany by the enemy. After the Armistice I 
found it at the Krupp Steel Works, where it had 
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been used during the war to manufacture parts for 
railroad construction. When I told the manager 
that forty workmen were awaiting my order to 
start breaking up the glass and moving the 
framework back to Prance a violent protest was 
made. 

*' 'We need the factory/ said the Germans. 'It 
IS not fair to take it away.* 

"Pointing out to them that this was exactly 
what they had done to my property, I compro- 
mised by an agreement that they make for me a 
new framework to replace the one stolen and that 
it should be half again as large as the old one to 
reimburse me for my loss. According to contract 
the new factory is to be delivered by Pebruary, 
1920, and I have just received word it is about 
ready for shipment. 

*'I tried to buy the equipment for this foundry 
in America — but at the present rate of exchange 
wotdd have had to pay six times as much as the 
German price. The French Government author- 
izes manufacturers to take francs into Germany 
for the purchase of necessary machinery and I went 
to Durlach and bought various machines. These 
were delivered within six weeks. 

"I should have preferred American machinery 
but could not aSord it. I am a great believer in 
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a partnership between America and Prance in- 
dustrially. 

''I don't want you to get an impression of the 
whole industrial situation in the Ardennes Sector 
from the textile industry. There were other im- 
portant industries, for instance, the tool and metal 
industries, and in Sedan alone, 4000 metallturgical 
workers were employed. We have done rather 
well on the whole with 47 per cent of our destroyed 
factories now in operation. 

"It is encouraging to note the interest of the 
te3ctile workmen who constantly inquire when the 
factories will be running. However, time is a very 
important element. The former workers of Sedan 
and other textile centers cannot wait indefinitely for 
employment and unless the factories are prompt- 
ly rebuilt, they will drift away to other communi- 
ties and other work. With these textile workers 
of the north lies the revival of the textile indtistry. 

''Important as the big factories were we must 
not overlook the fact that 80 per cent of the fac- 
tories in Ftance were small ones. In them was her 
industrial strength as agriculturally her strength 
was in the number of small land-owners. These 
small factories must be provided with equipment 
and working capital in order to begin immediate 
production. 
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"Every franc must be invested in production. 
That is the only solution of the grave industrial 
situation that France and the world is f adng ' ' axe 
the parting words of Monsieur Monnet. 

We leave the north for Paris with the conviction 
that through the work of this practical idealist and 
other men of his dynamic force, the future of 
French industries is asstu'ed. 



AFTERWORD 

A VISITOR to France is impressed with the 
variety and breadth of ideas found within her 
botindaries. A nation that has produced Pasteur, 
Rodin, Debussy, Victor Hugo and Jaur^ has a 
wide swing of the pendulum. 

Not any one dass, but the whole of Prance 
fought with the motto '*// Jaut en finiry The 
Mame began a battle lasting four years which 
demonstrated the moral strength of the French 
nation, as well as the genius of its military com- 
mand. The spirit of France was expressed by the 
pailus advancing with le rite Frangais, by the 
wounded in the hospitals with the ^ tio no matter 
how great their suffering ; and by the "army in the 
rear"— the sisters, wives and mothers of the men 
who were fighting. 

The women were called upon by the State to fill 
positions in the railroads, factories and civil ofiSces 
left vacant by mobilization. Their organization 
for relief was so efficient that one was unaware of 
the mechanism by which it operated. The work- 
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ers were self -effacing. One seldom heard the names 
of individtials or committees but saw everywhere 
the restilts of their work. Besides nursing the sick 
and wounded they distributed supplies dose to the 
line of fire and cared for refugees and rapatriis. 

This same esprit Gaulois made the civilians 
struggle back to the one bit of land each felt 
responsible for reclaiming. Had they failed the 
invaded departments would have remained a bar- 
ren waste. Each reclaimed ruin is a tribute to the 
inhabitants who won in the fight against himger, 
cold and crushing misfortunes. Despite hardships 
of every kind the number of returning inhabitants 
steadily increased, month by month ; and the look 
of peace in their faces expressed that nothing else 
mattered now that men no longer were laying down 
their lives — and that France was saved. 

After the Armistice committees helped the 
people of the devastated area find the means of 
earning a livelihood; and the motto was: "Don't 
give them pity; give them work." 

Now that emergency needs have passed, women 
are organizing to deal with three of the great prob- 
lems France is facing: restoring community life; 
fighting tuberctdosis ; and working for child welfare. 

The French physicians and scientists are co- 
operating with the American Commission for the 
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.Prevention of Tuberculosis in a comprehensive 
educational campaign, and many French women 
are devoting their lives to this service. 

The present generation of children in Etirope 
has fallen far below par physically. The Inter- 
national Red Cross has outlined a program to 
remedy this situation and to raise the general 
health standard. In France the wider scope for 
nurses' work has been recognized and this will 
result in more training schools. 

With her war losses and her birth rate still lower 
than her death rate France under able leadership 
is availing herself of every scientific contribution 
to insure the futtire of her race. The Child Wel- 
fare Center in Lille is but one of many welfare 
centers. 

In proportion to population France had more 
men mobilized than any of the other Allies, and 
this from the beginning up to the very end of the 
war; and she had the greatest loss in man power. 
In the United States i of every 2000 inhabitants 
was killed; in Italy i of every 79; in England i of 
every 66; and in France i of every 28. 

Prance must face an enormous expenditure, the 
largest items being interest on the national debt, 
restoration of the devastated area, and pensions to 
disabled soldiers and the families of those killed. 
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In speaking of the exchange situation Millerand 
said: 

"If Prance were asked to meet her foreign obli- 
gations at the present rate of exchange it would 
mean that she wotild have to pay more than twice 
as much as she borrowed. Prance is not asking for 
cancellation of her debts, but she is asking for time 
to recover her strength, exhausted by four years of 
struggle." 

The problep[is of production and distribution are 
not only national but international, and it is to 
the interest of the Allies that Prance should be 
industrially strong. It is necessary that Eng- 
land, Prance and America should be closely 
associated in industry, working as partners in 
order to prevent Germany from dominating 
commercially. 

The transfer from military service to industrial 
activities was made promptly and efficiently by 
the Government; and the fact that seventy per 
cent of the destroyed factories have been reestab- 
lished, and that such progress has been made in 
the production of machinery, shows that the whole 
of Prance is working together. 

The people are willing to continue living in 
temporary quarters in order that in the distri- 
bution of supplies for rebuilding precedence be 
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given to the factories, reaUzing that their own 
future prosperity is assured in this way. 

An influential factor in the industrial future of 
Prance lies in the development of her water power 
possibilities and in the resources of Alsace-Lorraine. 
But the immediate needs of Prance are for more 
labor saving machinery and building material for 
the devastated area. 

The destruction has been so tremendous that 
even with the newly acquired pit-coal, iron ore, 
potash and other assets of Alsace-Lorraine, Prance 
must get from outside sources a great quantity of 
wood, cement, brick, glass, iron, lime and steel. 
She also needs raw material for her industries, 
especially leather, cotton, wool and various chemi- 
cals. All raw and manufactured material can 
now be admitted from foreign countries without 
restriction. 

Transition periods always are marked by dis- 
content and unrest. Revolutions are caused by 
political and economic conditions, but can be 
avoided by wisdom in the governing classes. 
Prance was the first nation to spread the ideas of 
liberty and equality. The Republic has main- 
tained its foundation of brotherhood, and a re- 
volution is therefore impossible. 

Prance realizes fully the task that confronts her, 
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different but just as pressing and essential as the 
tasks of the war. The framework of her civil- 
ization is being rebuilt, order restored, ruins re- 
claimed, budgets regulated, and agricultural and 
industrial possibilities developed. She is prepared 
to face a heavy direct tax. The accomplishments 
already to her credit since the Armistice prove her 
business ability. In many respects she has become 
a new country. Pioneer life on the frontier with 
all its hardships is being faced with the grim 
detennination and staying quality of the civilians 
which was so largely responsible for the military 
victory. 

The French people by their thrift, industry and 
good sense have passed through periods during 
the war more difficult than the present one. The 
qualities that made Prance a strong nation have 
been intensified by suffering. The only desire of 
the people is to work until Prance is prosperous 
again. Her 1,400,000 dead have not for one 
moment been forgotten, but the memory of their 
sacrifice has spurred her on to action. **Dd>aut 
pour les vivatUs et pour la France immortelle T' 

There is no question but that compensation 
should be made by Germany for all damage done to 
the civilian population of the Allies and to their 
property. At her door lies the death of 9,000,000 
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men and the disablement of 30,000,000 more. 
No indemnity could pay the French civilians for 
what they have suffered through the death or 
incapacity of soldiers upon whom they were 
dependent for support, and material reparation in 
proportion to the amount of wanton destruction is 
impossible. 

It is not a question of how much Germany 
shotdd pay, but how much she can be made to pay 
without economic disaster. Industrial prosperity 
in Germany is a necessity in order that she may 
be in a position to meet her obligations. To in- 
sure the economic stability not only of Germany 
but of the world a definite sum should be fixed 
upon for the indemnity, but this sum must be the 
maximimi that Germany can pay. 

Aiming at France in the peace as she did in the 
war Germany through her propaganda is appealing 
to speculators to back her as a better economic risk 
than France. 

The Germans will show no more conscience in 
carrying out the terms of the peace treaty than 
they did in their conduct of the war unless the 
Allies stand as one in compelling her to act with 
justice. 

England and America must guarantee the secu- 
rity of France against again becoming the battle 
16 
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grotand of Europe or Germany in defeat will have 
succeeded in dealing more lasting blows to Prance 
than by her victory of 1870. 

Helping to win an honored and lasting peace is a 
living memorial that America can offer to her men 
who died in Prance, and tmless she stands with the 
Allies, by whose side she fought, America breaks 
faith not with England or with France, but with 
her fifty thousand dead. 
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TABLE I 

Comparative Number of Destroyed Factories 
AGAIN IN Operation, November, 1919, and 

March, 1920 





Percent. 


PerceM. 


Factories in 




Nov. 


Mar. 


operation 




1919 


1920 


March, 1 920 


Departments: 








Nord 


60.9 


72.5 


1345 


Pasde Calais 


56.1 


63.04 


87 


Somme 


51- 


62.9 


H4 


Oise 


77.5 


78.3 


65 


Ais«ie 


48.2 


64.1 


161 


Mame 


55-7 


61. 1 


44 


Ardennes 


47.6 


68.04 


260 


Meuse 


45-4 


58.8 


30 


Meurthe and Moselle 


65.3 


75-4 


114 


Vosges 


67. 


67.5 


27 


Principal Centers: 








T^ille 


71.2 


81.2 


874 


Avesnes 


50. 


59-2 


157 


Valenciennes 


59-7 


71.4 


153 


Douai 


45-8 


57.1 


56 


Cambrai 


40.9 


53-6 


81 


Hazebrouck 


36.8 


48. 


24 


Total 


57-9 


70.1 


2247 
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TABLE 2 

Comparison of Industries in Operation No- 
vember, 1919-MARCH, 1920 





Percent. 


Pereeni. 


Industry 


November 


March 




1919 


IQ20 


Mining 


46.6 


66.6 


Stone work 


78.5 


87.1 


Chemical 


53.1 


72.8 


India rubber, paper, carton 


45.8 


58.3 


Textile 


51.8 


64. 


Hide and leather 


66.6 


81. 1 


Lumber 


63.6 


77.7 


Metallurgy 


444 


58. 


Metal work 


60.5 


76.9 
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TABLE 3 

Personnel Employed Novembek, 1919, and 
March, 1920, Compared with 1914, Accord- 
ing TO Departments 





Percmt. 


1 Perceni. 




Nooember 


March 




'919 


1920 


Departments: 






Nord 


26.3 


39.9 


Pas de Calais 


4- 


8.9 


Somme 


29.6 


37-2 


Aisne 


15.8 


18.9 


Mame 


27.1 


28.3 


Ardennes 


18.8 


30.3 


Meuse 


12. 


19.8 


Meurthe and Moselle 


25.5 


34-3 


Vosges 


47- 


48.8 


Principal Centers: 






Lille 


347 


511 


Avesnes 


195 


29.1 


Valenciennes 


19. 


293 


Douai 


7.8 


15.5 


Cambrai 


10.7 


17.6 


Hazebrouck 


16.4 


32.3 


Total 


23.1 


33.4 
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